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Editorial Comment 


L. E. ARMSTRONG 


A NORTHERN ASSOCIATION NUMBER 


This month we present to our readers a number devoted almost 
entirely to the recent meeting of the Teachers’ Association of Northern 
California at Red Bluff. While space permits the publication of only 
a few of the best papers presented, yet these papers will serve to show 
clearly the general trend and value of the meeting. 


THE SOCIAL IN EDUCATION 

In addition to the distinctly professional value of the program, the 
Red Bluff meeting was characterized by a spirit of sociability. It was 
less formal, less stiff, than such meetings usually are; and consequently 
it was more helpful. Time was when we pedagogues were disposed to 
discountenance social activity as interfering with the program, but we 
are growing wiser. We are beginning to realize that the social value of 
these great meetings may be fully as great as the professional. At the 
Red Bluff meeting the comfort and happiness of the visiting teachers, 
aside from that secured by attendance upon the actual sessions, was 
safeguarded in a very practical way by a local committee headed by 
Miss Delia D. Fish, superintendent of Tehama county. Warm, pleasant 
rooms in cheerful homes were secured for those whom the hotels could 
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not accommodate. And ample opportunity for enjoyment and 
acquaintance was afforded through the light fantastic and other social 
attractions. The Red Bluff meeting was clearly in line with the present 
tendency to regard the term educational value as implying social as well 
as professional opportunity and betterment. 


A MAN ON THE JOB 


We believe in placing credit where credit belongs. While it is true 
that the executive committee of the T. A. N. C. rendered valuable 
assistance in making the Red Bluff meeting a success, the one chiefly 
responsible was the president, W. M. Mackay, principal of the Chico 
High School. The plan in the four great teachers’ associations of the 
State of vesting practically complete control of the program in the presi- 
dent for the year would seem to be a wise one. Experience has approved 
it. Centralization of authority localizes responsibility for success or 
failure. Guided by seasoned counsel, centralization gets results. There 
were no breaks, awkward pauses, or tiring delays in the carrying out of 
the program at Red Bluff. The speakers were given a time limit, and 
everything moved with certainty and despatch. It was patent to all 
that there was a man on the job. We commend to the newly elected 
president, Principal G. W. Moore of Colusa, the example of a worthy 
predecessor. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CURRENT 


In the way of a forward look the Red Bluff meeting went on record 
as follows: 

““We urge the more stringent enforcement of the general laws and 
local ordinances against the sale of tobacco to minors. 

““We heartily endorse the efforts of the State Humane Association 
of California toward the promotion of humane education in the schools. 

“We wish to place ourselves on record as favoring the conservation 
of our natural resources. 

“‘This association urges upon its members the necessity of working 
unceasingly to secure legislation tending toward these ends: an increase 
in the number of men in our profession; longer and more secure tenure 
of position; an increase in teachers’ salaries.” 
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THE CAUSE OF AFFILIATION 


Perhaps the most important action taken at the Red Bluff meeting 
was the approval of the plan for the affiliation of the four teachers’ 
associations of California. By the action at Red Bluff the Teachers’ 
Association of Northern California is the first of the four to go on record 
as a body as favoring a plan which seems destined to accomplish great 
results in this State. We firmly believe that the same hearty endorsement 
will be given by the three other associations at their respective annual 
meetings. 


The natural conservatism of school people has rightly demanded 
evidence of the advisability or the necessity of affiliation. This evidence 
is easy to produce, and wherever the cause has been presented the 
privates and captains in the army of education have been prompt to 
declare their allegiance. The desire of the teachers in all sections of 
California to become integral parts of this great state-wide movement 
is big with meaning. It means that the teachers realize that at last they 
have within their grasp a definite, powerful means of expressing them- 
selves as a body. Our problem is the problem of good citizens every- 
where—the expression of corporate conviction in an effective manner. 
Effective expression of a decent citizenry comes always with difficulty 
because that citizenry must find itself through constructive effort. And 
constructive effort is always slow and laborious, because it depends 
almost entirely upon the social rather than the individualistic impulse. 
The keystone of the arch of social progress in any line of endeavor is 
co-operation, and effective co-operation depends upon mutual confidence 
and respect. So long as we tend to be sectional, to distrust our fellows, 
to question their motives, we shall be weak. When the school people 
of California will stand firmly on the conviction that the other fellow is 
just as honest, just as capable, just as devoted to the cause, as we are, 
we shall have planted our feet on the rock of great educational achieve- 

‘ment. Let us not simply trust in God and ourselves; let us also trust 
our brother. 


Affiliation, the need of the hour, demands this mutual confidence 
and respect. For through affiliation we must work out the educational 
problems we are now facing. To solve these problems we must have 
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a front as wide as the State. The California Teachers’ Association 
has done a good work; it has played an important part in the educational 
development of the State; we are proud of its record. But it no longer 
represents the entire State; nor can it. The attempt to continue its state- 
wide significance with alternate meetings at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles would tend to disintegrate two magnificent associations that are 
now ministering to the needs of more than six thousand teachers. The 
situation does not require, nor will it permit, such a sacrifice. The ideal 
of unity as represented in a state teachers’ association is a fine thing, 
an inspiring conception. But once for all we must recognize that the 
size of California prevents the realization of this ideal. A single state 
teachers’ association may serve the educational needs of Indiana or New 
Jersey, but it will not serve the educational needs of California. Cali- 
fornia is larger than all New England. Ours is a geographic problem 
to which Eastern conditions will not apply. Our distances are so great 
that the matter of traveling expenses alone prohibits a meeting anywhere 
in the State that can truly be called a State Teachers’ Association meet- 
ing. In the old days, before the remarkable development of southern 
California and the great interior valleys, the primary body known as the 
California Teachers’ Association did fairly represent the entire State. 
But in this case, as in many others, the situation to-day renders obsolete 
the machinery and organizations of the past. ‘We must readjust to a 
changed environment, and go on to greater triumphs. Life is the process 
of adjustment to a changing environment. 

The line of adjustment educationally lies clearly in the direction of 
affiliation through the formation of a representative body. Besides per- 
forming an invaluable service in establishing a body that shall truly repre- 
sent the entire State, affiliation will strengthen all four of the present 
organizations, and as our State becomes more thickly settled will eventu- 
ally lead to the formation of others. A\nd all these primary associations 
will find coherence and fundamental unity through the representative 
body, even as the sister states to-day find national coherence and power 
through the Union. This is not an idle dream—it is a possibility within 
our reach. The acceptance of this plan means that the present California 
Teachers’ Association must cheerfully accept its natural geographic 
boundaries and change its name. That it will be stronger and more 
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effective through this voluntary limitation of its field there can be no 
doubt. 

Affiliation to-day contemplates the formation of a confederacy of 
four co-ordinate bodies. History will repeat itself—the confederacy 
will grow into a nation. And as our allegiance to-day is loyally given 
first to the United States, and second to the State of California, so within 
five years our chief educational allegiance in this State will be cheerfully 
given to the California Council of Education representing the entire State, 
and secondarily to the local organization to which we may belong. Lift 
up your eyes and see—the future is easy to read. 

And what will this affiliation mean? Rather ask, what will it not 
mean? It will mean that the power which always comes from rightly 
directed co-operation shall be ours; ours to be used for our professional 
and material advancement; ours to secure right educational legislation. 
Too often has remedial educational legislation been set aside for lack of 
proper educational support. Affiliation will mean a corporate conscious- 
ness that will win many a battle. It will mean better school buildings 
and equipment, more thoroughly trained children, happier teachers. It 
will mean standing together, pulling together to advance the educational 
interests of the State. It will mean a kindlier courtesy and a more 
friendly regard for one another. It will mean the greatest single step yet 
taken in California to make teaching truly a profession. Is not affiliation 
worthy of your most earnest, active support? 


AN AUSPICIOUS BEGINNING 


The new State Normal School at Santa Barbara has made a good 
beginning. This school stands for something different. from the other 
normal schools of the State. In a singular manner its work is supple- 
mentary and complementary to that of the others. It stands for a frank 
and needful specialization of labor. It is the only normal school in the 
United States devoted to Manual Arts and Home Economics. The 
other normal schools of California are preparing teachers for grammar 
schools; our universities are supplying the demand for high school teach- 
ers. The primary purpose of the Santa Barbara school is the training of 
supervisors of manual arts and domestic science in the schools of Cal- 
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ifornia. Because of their practical value, these subjects are receiving an 
ever-increasing attention. ‘We must prepare those who can safely lead us 
in these matters. 

So the Santa Barbara Normal takes only those students who have 
had considerable preparatory training—a full normal course of two years, 
junior standing at the universities, or a matured, practical experience in 
teaching. Without sending forth circulars, the new school now has all 
the students it can handle, and the president, Miss Ednah A. Rich, has 
been obliged to refuse admittance to many others. 

On the day that we visited the school we saw in the cooking room 
as fine a set of healthy, happy, comely young women as one might wish 
to see. It is easy to forecast the missionary influence of these young 
women upon the boys and girls of the State. A training which gives 
self-reliance (and consequently self-respect) will make for better citizen- 
ship and happier homes. And if woman's truest function is home- 
making, as some old-fashioned people are still inclined to believe, what 
better preparation could these young women have been receiving? Let 
the State continue to train these girls to know the chemistry of foods, the 
fashioning of clothing, the making and trimming of hats, the artistic 
decorating of leather and metal, etc. Such training will make them not 
only efficient supervisors of a needful line of work in our schools; it will 
develop in every girl receiving it a potential wife and mother of the best 
sort. And good wives mean happy, comfortable, considerate husbands 
and rollicking, clean-limbed children. Upon such homes rests the strength 
and hope of our nation. We congratulate the new school upon meeting a 
genuine need fairly. Let us have more of this kind of education—it 
takes hold on life. 

























THE PASSING OF A GOOD MAN 

Thomas J. Kirk has gone to his eternal rest. He died in Alameda, 
October 28, 1909. In his death the schools of California have lost a 
sincere friend. He was Superintendent of Schools of Fresno County for 
eight years, giving up that position to become Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, which position he held for eight years. By his genial man- 
ner, uniform courtesy, and unfailing charity, Mr. Kirk had a host of 
warm, personal friends. Some of the best educational legislation now on 
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our statutes was secured through his influence and activity. His life was 
full of useful work and kindly endeavor. This number contains an 
appreciation of Mr. Kirk by one who knew him well, Mr. Job Wood. 
Mr. Wood was Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction during 
Mr. Kirk’s incumbency of the State office and for eight years was in daily 
intercourse with him. Mr. Wood’s appreciation of his dead chief is a 
manly tribute. 


A TASTE OF GOOD THINGS 

This number contains part of the program for the coming C. T. A. 
meeting in San Francisco. Lack of space forbids the inclusion of the 
programs of the several divisions and affiliated bodies. We present in 
full, however, the programs of the general sessions, elementary section, 
high school section, and council of education. The programs not given 
are just as attractive and profitable as the ones herein presented. Plan 
to attend the meeting, for there is a good time in store for all who come. 
A folder containing the complete program, necessary information as to 
hotel rates and railroad fares, announcements, etc., will soon be placed 
in your hands. - 
A GREAT BOOK 

A successor to an old friend came recently. It was Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, new from cover to cover. To one who has 
had the “International” habit for many years an examination of this 
newest International proved a joy. Just think of one volume containing 
2,700 pages, 6,000 illustrations, and over 400,000 defined words and 
phrases. This New International looks a little strange. The page has 
been divided, and all rare and obsolete terms are placed in small type in 
the lower division. This not only facilitates ready reference, but it 
enables the editor-in-chief of the new book to nearly double the number 
of words and phrases defined without materially increasing the size of 
the volume. This book is indispensable to all who would use English 
correctly. a 


A SUFFICIENT ANSWER 

***Tain’ no use o’ gettin’ mad at a man foh bein’ foolish,” said 
Uncle Eben. “‘He’s gwinter hab trouble enough ‘thout your botherin’ 
to give him any.”,—W ashington Star. 
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Epwarp Hyatt 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 





Y FRIENDS, did you ever stop to think what a fine thing 
it is to be a leader? A leader of men and women? A leader 
who carries an American community toward better things? 

But it isn’t easy. The leader of the littlest neighborhood toward 
the simplest reform has a job on his hands that would make angels 
weep. He—or she—must have a thick skin, an unconquerable optimism, 
a determination against which even the gods would fight unvictorious. 

Ignorant opposition, brutal indifference, pig-headed obstinacy—they 
must avail nothing. Spiteful abuse, malicious ridicule, crass misunder- 
standing—they must be merely the idle blowing of the wind. Thanks 
and appreciation—they must be expected, never—not even when the 
leader has landed at the goal. When the community has taken the 
forward step, when the results are in sight—then the people pat them- 
selves on the back and the leader is forgotten. Such is human nature. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of all this, your leader has done a fine, 
inspiring thing. He gets his reward in making a good battle and in 
knowing that he was right, and in finding that he could see farther 
than any of his fellows. Richly the thing was worth doing. The 
world is better for the effort. 

I have ventured on these observations upon leadership before trying 
to talk to you about the rural schools of California, because I know 
that you are soon to pass out into the highways and byways of this 
state yourselves; and that you will have opportunity, as time goes, to put 
on the thorny crown of leadership yourselves, in bringing some rural 
school to better things. I would have you advised of its difficulty; 
and of its worth; and of the peace that will possess you when you have 
fought a good fight. 

I am not inclined to sob piteously nor to howl loudly about the 
unfortunate condition of our rural schools. It is true that they miss 
many of the good things of the city system. They get the newest and 
the youngest and the greenest teachers. They have no city superin- 
tendent. Their teachers change once a year always, twice a year some- 
times. Their drawing is poor, their music worse, their manual training 
nil. Their children are overgrown, awkward, bashful. We can look 
upon them as in a sad plight. 
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But nature has a great habit of making compensations. The life 
that these country children lead seems to compensate them for what 
they have missed in their schools. They are larger and stronger than 
their city cousins—because they have more bodily labor. They have 
deeper lungs and redder blood—because they are not starched so 
stiffly, not hampered by collars and corsets and cuffs. They have more 
initiative and self-reliance—because they go out alone to walk or ride 
to school, to fix the pasture fence, to teach the calf to drink. When it 
comes to the actual business of living in the world these things seem 
to make up for the omissions of their schooling. We have all seen 
the big country boy or girl enter high school or cellege, cutting a poor 
figure at first, ignorant and humiliated. among a swarm of quicker, 
smarter rivals—but as time went on, forging ahead and leading the 
class, winning the honors of the school. It has long been a matter of 
remark that your strong man in the city, the captain, the one who does 
the big things, was almost invariably raised on the farm. Men are 
like horses. They should be raised in the country and go to town to 
work. The city is no place for colts, four-footed or two. 

These compensations, however, are no reason for handicapping the 
country schools. In spite of them, we should consider curiously the 
rural schools, see their shortcomings, and try to see ways to improve them. 

To my mind, the most plentiful lack in our country schools is the 
want of social opportunity. “Man is a gregarious animal. He can not 
flock by himself to advantage. It is only by joining forces in some way 
that he can prosper. In union there is strength. 

The typical country school of to-day in this state is a very small 
one, usually of fewer than twenty children. Thousands have fewer 
than ten children. Very many of them are just above the dead line 
of five children, in average daily attendance. In these small schools 
probably only two or three families are represented—sometimes only 
one. The school exists with difficulty, hanging on to its life by tooth 
and toe-nail. 

There is great difference in the children’s ages, of course; and, of 
course, nearly all grades are represented. Thus, a class can not contain 
more than one or two pupils. Now, you will see that there is not much 
social stimulus in a little, moribund school of this kind. There is no 
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opportunity for friction of mind against mind, for emulation, for 
absorbing sports and games. It is most likely to be a small, stagnant 
pool. It may be remarked that the great statesmen and the merchant 
princes to whom we point with pride as the product of the rural school, 
did not come from rural schools like this; but rather from the tumultuous, 
rip-roaring schools of forty years ago, where forty, fifty, sixty hearty 
boys and buxom lasses were gathered under one old-fashioned school- 
master with a birch under his arm. Here was life and rivalry, friction 
and stimulus, galore! And for four months in each year! And this 
life—not the schools, mind you, but the life—did produce a fine, strong, 
self-reliant breed of men and women. 

Now, the multiplication of very small, weak schools in our own 
State at the present time is due to a very creditable and honorable cause 
—to the desire on the part of our law-givers to make the best educa- 
tion free to all the people alike, no matter whether they dwell far out 
in the mountains or in the populous valleys. No state in the Union 
makes such liberal, such generous provision for schooling the children of 
the remote little community away off by itself. Any neighborhood that 
can start with fifteen children and that can thereafter maintain an 
attendance of five, has a school of its own; a school that gets at least 
$600 in cash a year; sufficient to maintain an eight months’ term with 
a good, round salary for the teacher; sufficient to secure a teacher who 
has the same education and certification required by the richest city 
school; sufficient to provide about the same equipment, the same books, 
the same apparatus, the same educational opportunity. 

This is really a noble conception. It is highly creditable to our 
State, and it brings us honor abroad. 

Like all good things, however, it is liable to abuse. Human nature 
being what it is, many communities demand a school of their own when 
they do not really need it. It booms the neighborhood. They can 
run their own school as they please. So there is a continual tendency 
for strong districts to split up into weak ones, for large schools to grow 
small by division. 

But this is bad public policy. It is very expensive. One teacher 
can better teach twenty-six children than six; and the twenty-six need 
no more schoolhouse, no more janitors, no more equipment than the 
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six. As good citizens, we should not abuse this generous provision 
made for us by the State. We must not impose on good nature or 
ride a free horse to death. It is a patriotic duty to oppose the multipli- 
cation of school districts except in case of patent necessity. 

Not only are the divided districts uneconomical; they are distinctly 
unsocial. There is none of the union that makes for strength in human 
society. The children are a little, shy, unorganized group. They 
feel none of the stimulus of numbers. They miss the education of mixing 
freely with others of their own age. They do not have a chance to 
extend their acquaintance and learn to adapt themselves to strange 
peoples. It is not possible for them to enjoy the newer developments 
of our educational life. ; 

It is a patriotic duty we owe to the State, not only to discourage 
the formation of unnecessary little districts, but to encourage the merging 
of old districts into new, strong ones. The world is moving in that direc- 
tion. Union districts and union high school districts have been authorized 
by our laws for a number of years. The last legislature passed a law 
permitting high school trustees to provide for the transportation of pupils 
to an unlimited extent; and another, providing for transporting the pupils 
of the common school districts, to a limit of fifteen cents per day per 
pupil. These are shadows cast before by coming events. It is the 
manifest fate of California to be covered in the future by a dense popula- 
tion, living by intensive agriculture, upon small holdings. 

Fascinating possibilities loom up to fire the imagination of the en- 
thusiastic leader who would draw together three or four, or half a dozen 
weakling district schools into one. 

The Union School will be in a central location, on a beautiful and 
commanding site. The building will be of the best, sanitary, up-to-date, 
handsome, a model to the countryside. It will contain laboratories, 
workshops, cooking, sewing, drawing rooms; a library and an audi- 
torium; tennis courts, playgrounds, gymnasiums. Children from a dis- 
tance will be brought in every day without cost to the parents. The 
classes will be full, the schoolrooms populous. There will be a prin- 
cipal in charge who is really a splendid man—one who knows how 
to blow the breath of life into a big school, how to fill the children full 


of activity and enthusiasm—with debating societies, manual training, 
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music classes, and other lively things in full blast. There will be baseball 
clubs and track teams, contesting in wholesome rivalry with other schools 
*round about. There will perhaps be a course in agriculture or in 
commercial work that will interest the whole neighborhood. The school 
will be a community center for lectures, reading circles and other social 
undertakings. The older pupils will be there, instead of out looking 
for a job—because there is something doing, because they get real 
experience there, because there is life and energy and real work going 
on. The big boys will stay in the school if you make it worth staying 
in, never fear! 

Now compare this scene of life and strength and activity and motion 
with the little, pale, anemic school of half a dozen small children, lost 
in the wilderness; and you will see what I mean in saying that the rural 
school is unsocial; that it lacks in stimulus, in spiritual uplift, in co- 
operation, in the other good, strong things springing out of joining 
forces in human society. 

It would seem to be a very easy thing to induce a group of districts 
to go together in this way, with such a goal within reach. Really, it 
is one of the most difficult things that ever a human mortal tackled. It 
needs the patience of Job, the courage of the Spartan boy, the diplomacy 
of Wu Ting Fang—and even then, one may fail, as many a one finds 
to his sorrow. The permissive law for combining districts was passed 
in 1902, eight years ago; but up to date there are fewer than a dozen 
union districts in the State. In Ohio, the mother of union districts, the 
progress has been similarly slow. It is all but impossible to persuade 
a neighborhood that once has a school to give it up, even when they 
see the value of assembling in larger units. With a determination that 
is akin to patriotism, they will go to any length, make any sacrifices, in 
order to hang on to their school. How often have I seen an overworked 
house mother take in two or three outside children, in addition to her 
own brood—feed them, wash for them, be patient with them, send them 
every day to school, for half a year or more—so the attendance might 
not fall below five! And what a temptation to squeeze the figures 
over the line of honesty in figuring the averages at the end of the year! 
Give up our own school? It is like pulling teeth—only more difficult, 
and eliciting louder yells. 
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This is why I warned the brave, thick-skinned, optimistic man or 
woman, at beginning, of the nature of the fight. But it is worthy. It 
has an inspiring stake. Do not flinch, O Leader! There are hundreds 
of places in the golden State where our generous law is being abused 
through mistaken notions of what is fair; where schools are too many 
and children too few; where it would be a noble enterprise to bring 
together, build, create a splendid, vigorous, life-giving institution that 
would shine afar like a good deed in a naughty world. 


SIERRAN PAN 


HenrY MEADE BLAND 
State Normal School, San Jose 


I am fire and dew and sunshine; 
I am mist on the foamy wave; 
I’m the rippling note from the meadow-lark’s throat; 
I’m the jewel hid in the cave. 


I’m the lightning flash on the mountain; 
The cold rose-red of the dawn; 

The odor of pine and the purple vine; 
The willowy leap of the fawn. 


I’m the sigh of the south wind of autumn; 
I’m the scent of the earth at first rain; 
I’m the wild honker-call of the earliest fall ; 

The yellowing ripening grain. 


I’m the note that no singer has uttered; 
I’m the touch from no painter's art; 

I’m the rhythmical time of no poet’s rhyme; 
I’m joy in the human heart. 





ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


J. D. SwEENEY 
Red Bluff 


HIS is essentially a day and age of co-operation and organization. 
These principles are recognized factors in the world of manu- 
facture and of commerce, and to-day we have vast corporations 

built up out of what were a few short years ago a multitude of smaller 
concerns. But recently there died a man, whose fame rests upon his 
success as a great railroad king. Under his hand scores of lesser roads 
have been gradually remodeled into a vast system reaching from shore 
to shore of this nation. 

Likewise in the sphere of education there has developed a desire for 
closer relationship. In days past when the average teacher was a product 
of the regular county examination, and when her preparation was scarcely 
more than that of the grammar graduate, there was need, and great 
need, of academic instruction. To this end the old-time institute found 
a valuable place. There often the teacher who had not had _ the 
opportunity of securing even a high school education found much that 
was of help. As time went on, the academic end was fairly supplied 
by many excellent schools throughout the land. That was the day of 
the small academy such as flourished in almost every town of any pre- 
tensions. The crying need of the teachers of that later day was training 
in methods and here again the honored institute of twenty years ago 
found a place. A week each year was spent in discussing how to teach 
this and that study, or how to meet and solve this and that problem. 
Much of the work of the institute was conducted by teachers who had 
presumably made more or less success of the work that they undertook 
to discuss. 

But with the coming of the normal school as a factor in teacher 
training this demand passed. The seeming need of the hour was not 
academic training nor methods of teaching, but that of inspiration. The 
graduate of the normal or other training school was set down in some 
remote district where her methods and her exalted ideals found very 
little welcome at first. Here amid adverse conditions she had to pave 
the road for the entrance of better things. Would it be any wonder if 
under these circumstances, she would, like Elijah of old, become despond- 
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ent and imagine that she was alone in the battle and that the odds 
against her were too great? There must be some vision whereby she 
might see that there were hosts allied with her in the good work, from 
which she could return to her work with a feeling that after all she was 
enlisted in a grand cause. 

Here came in the need of the larger association. Our State Associa- 
tion for many years had been struggling along doing a valiant work with 
but little assistance from the teaching force as a whole. A faithful few 
bore the brunt of the struggle and victory after victory was won for the 
cause after long days. For be it impressed upon the mind of every teacher 
that the advances made in our state have been due principally to the ex- 
cellent work done by the State Association. And every loyal California 
teacher should support the present movement for affiliation, because it will 
carry on the good work. National educational problems were being 
solved through the instrumentality of the great N. E. A. and this, too, 
is worthy of the support of every teacher who can afford the annual fee. 
Let me speak in passing that we, as Californians, should come to the 
front this year and show our appreciation of having the national body 
come to our state for the third time in twenty years by taking out at least 
an associate membership. 

But it was seen that these bodies had a work along certain lines that 
the average teacher did not care to participate in, therefore, in order to 
furnish the stimulus and the inspiration that was not possible under the 
institute plan, the idea of larger local bodies was conceived. The 
Southern California Association first came into the field and soon its 
membership rivaled and at times surpassed that of the State body. Its 
success showed that there was a place for such, and thoughtful educators 
in other parts of the state began to consider plans for similar organiza- 
tions. The genesis of T. A. N. C. belongs to Superintendents Stout, 
Graves and Kline. These men, the first president, treasurer and secre- 
tary, respectively, with the assistance of others formulated the plan under 
which we began to work in 1897. It was the original hope that the 
association might become a sort of educational Chautauqua. Teachers 
were to voluntarily support for a week a series of lectures at some 
scenic spot where pleasure might be the right hand of profit. The pro- 
moters had greater faith in their fellow teachers than results warranted. 
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For be it said, one great lacking factor in the profession, to-day, is pro- 
fessional spirit. Had we more of it there would be fewer changing of 
teachers, longer terms of service and a more respectful attitude toward 
the calling by the public. 

The first meeting of T. A. N. C. was called together under the 
pines of Shasta Retreat by the side of the swift Sacramento. Four 
hundred seventy-four teachers paid one dollar for membership. This 
was an indication of the desire for such an institution. For a week we 
discussed educational problems, caught fish, and drank soda as it sparkled 
from the rocks. Between sessions trips were taken to such places as the 
hatchery, Sissons, and Dunsmuir. It was a great week. When the sun 
dropped out of sight, camp fires were built around which a jovial crowd 
gathered to while away the evenings. 

The following summer Shasta Retreat was again the scene of action, 
but the novelty had passed, the distance was great, the attendance was 
voluntary, no salary was paid during the meeting, and but 114 were 
loyal enough to pay the membership. Far fewer made it a point to 
attend. The pioneers studied long and hard. They saw that their 
ideals were too high for the great body of teachers and that unless some- 
thing radical were done the project would fail. 

It was consequently deemed better to meet during the school term, to 
ask as many counties as possible to call local institutes early in the 
same week as the annual meeting and then to adjourn during the latter 
part of the week for T. A. N. C. For years several counties, notably 
Butte, Glenn, Colusa, Tehama and for a time at first Shasta did this 
and the association took on a new life. The first meeting under this 
plan was held at Chico and 323 members were enrolled. The following 
year 344 members at the Red Bluff meeting gave evidence of the 
permanency of the idea as well as the wisdom of making the change. 
It was at this meeting that President Wheeler’of the State University 
made his initial appearance before the teachers of this part of the state. 

It was found that men whom a local institute could not afford to 
hire gladly attended the larger meetings for nominal compensation, in 
order to meet the greater number of teachers. This in itself is a great 
argument in favor of these meetings. Added to this the greater 
inspiration coming from the large number of fellow workers, the mere 
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coming in contact with others who are working under different circum- 
stances, whose experiences are not just the same, whose course of study 
is slightly different, all these things lend a variety to the gathering that 
it is not possible to obtain in the smaller institutes where everybody 
knows everybody else and where all are working under somewhat similar 
conditions. 


Up to this time the counties in the lower part of the valley had not 
taken much part in the Association, so to induce and encourage them to 
affiliate, a meeting was held in Marysville. The membership was 225. 
Many attended the meeting who took advantage of the railroad fare but 
were not loyal enough to pay the dollar membership fee. The same 
was true more or less at every meeting. The following year at Chico 
the membership was practically the same. Redding urged the association 
to come north and the invitation was accepted. The Redding meeting 
marked a forward step, the second in the history of the organization. 
Three hundred and two members paid for that year and at the end of 
the meeting a very substantial surplus was left in the treasury. The 
Willows meeting in 1903 was attended by about fifty fewer members 
than the Redding meeting. Again it was thought wise to make an effort 
to secure counties lower down the valley to take an interest in the move- 
ment, so Woodland was selected for the meeting. It was hoped that 
Solano and Sacramento counties would both be there but in this we 
were disappointed. Sacramento made an effort to secure the next 
gathering but we came back to Red Bluff. For the first and only time 
we had a shortage at the close of a meeting. The Red Bluff meeting 
had to meet this deficit as well as provide for its own session. In the 
meantime, a new order of things came on. The value of these joint 
meetings was recognized and through the efforts of the State Association, 
backed by leaders of the sectional associations, a new law was enacted 
giving counties the legal power to unite in joint institutes and to use 
funds therefor. This opened the way for a new start. At the second 
Red Bluff meeting in 1905, Butte, Glenn and Tehama counties held 
their regular institutes in Red Bluff. This gave the meeting ample 
funds to employ talent and for the first time the lecturers who attended 
were fairly well paid. In addition to the funds received from the three 
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counties $154 in fees were collected from other counties who were in 
sympathy but did not call their institutes at Red Bluff. 

The following year Colusa joined with the former four in joint 
session at Chico. In 1907 ten counties united at Sacramento to make 
the banner meeting in the history of T. A. N. C. At this meeting there 
were probably 1,200. Of course such.a number can not be expected 
at any other place as yet, unless it might be Chico. Last year we met 
at Marysville, where five counties, including Sacramento, united. 

As a rule the teachers who have been regular attendants at these 
gatherings are firm supporters of the plan. From some sources come 
objections, but on the whole the new order has been accepted as better 
for all concerned. While it is true that there are weak points in the 
present manner of conducting these meetings, as a whole, we think that 
they have great advantages over the local institute, which has no doubt 
had its day wherever it may be possible to co-operate with these associa- 
tions. We do not believe that the teachers as a whole are willing to 
return to the former system. With the introduction of better facilities 
for travel, and better accommodations in our towns for the large number 
we believe that these gatherings will be more popular and of greater 
usefulness. 

It may be interesting to note the personality of the presiding officers 
of T. A. N. C. to date. Four, G. H. Stout, O. E. Graves, F. S. 
Reager, and L. L. Freeman have been county superintendents; two, 
C. M. Ritter and C. C. Van Liew were presidents of Chico Normal; 
four, G. H. Stokes, G. C. Thompson, A. B. Anderson, and W. M. 
Mackay were high school principals; one, E. I. Miller, a professor in 
Chico Normal; one, C. H. Camper, city superintendent of Chico; and 
one, J. D. Sweeney, principal of a grammar school. Butte is the mother 
of presidents, having six, including three from the normal, to her credit. 
Tehama has furnished two; Glenn, one; Colusa, one; (G. W. Moore, 
the new president, makes the second;) Sutter, one; and Yuba, two. 

We believe that there is a place in the educational world for such 
institutions as T. A. N. C. and that the results so far have justified its 
organization. We believe that much of the advance that has been made 
along educational lines during the past few years has been largely due 
to such associations and that the future usefulness of the same organiza- 
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tions will be measured largely by the support they receive from the 
teaching body. While we do not advocate nor favor such a thing as a 
teachers’ union, we do believe that the profession should be more 
permanently organized than at present. We believe that the present 
movement for state-wide affiliation through the formation of a California 
Council of Education is a great step forward. The dawn of better 
things educationally is upon us, for in union and harmony there is strength 
and sweetness. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


June C. MILLER 
State Normal School, Chico 


HERE are two principles that have come to be pretty generally 
accepted in school circles to-day, which seem to me to concern 
fundamentally the social question of the high school. First, 

the public school is not a trainer of the mind alone; it exists not alone 


to teach any lesson to be learned from books; neither is it alone a feeder 
of the university; nor is its purpose even to train young people for useful 
trades or professions, however kindling a spark the idea of usefulness 
may have been to educational methods. No, the charge to keep of the 
public school to-day is the all-around development of its boy and girl. 
The second principle, which is coming to be pronounced in a louder and 
more portentous note, is, ““We must not undertake more than we can 
do well.”” These mottoes hang up before us like signboards, pointing 
us in opposite directions. Is it any wonder that we lose our way some- 
times, and have to turn back? And the difficulty and the perplexity 
of it all is, that the two principles are equally true—very and vital truth. 

It is the public school that must shoulder the burden of lifting the 
child of the slum out of darkness and dirt and disease into an apprecia- 
tion of light and cleanliness; it is the public school that must be the 
distributing station for all the new and useful ideas that have a public 
or social application; our public schools must put the youth of the 
nation abreast of their century not only in knowledge of what has been 
done but in power to apply, to develop, and advance; it must instill the 
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habit of investigation, of examining into things, of sifting the false from 
the true, the useless from the useful, the bad from the good. It would 
be sad indeed, if the business man were no more skilled or dependable 
for having gone to school; if the lawyer, the judge, the statesman, or the 
president were no more efficient or trustworthy because he had an educa- 
tion; if the citizen were not a better citizen because he went to school; 
the neighbor a better neighbor; friends, better friends; lovers, truer; 
parents, more conscientious; children, more thoughtful and obedient— 
don’t you see, how many-sided our aim, how manifold our trust? We 
can but “‘stretch lame hands of faith, and grope.” 

This thing of not trying to teach more than can be mastered is of 
not less serious import. A skim milk of facts dealt out by the teacher 
and swallowed by the student in homeopathic doses, is of little value in 
the making of manhood or womanhood. Knowledge that is convertible 
into power is that which the student has handled himself, experimented 
with, knows how it works, and how to work it, that information which 
is as much a part of him as what he gains through any other source than 
books or teachers; as, for example, through experience of his eyes or 
ears. Such knowledge is himself, and he is different on account of it. 
All other is as a “purple patch” pasted on the outside. 

We have reached the question of what the “‘social life” really is. 
Matthew Arnold has given us, perhaps, the most workable definition ever 
formulated: ‘“‘Culture,” he says, “‘is the study of perfection 
that perfection which consists in becoming something rather than in Denil 
something, in an inward condition of the mind and spirit, not in an out- 
ward set of circumstances.” This is coming, you see, very close to that 
second principle of ours, doing, what we do, well. 


If our lessons of history and biography, of music and art, of prose 
and poetry, were really learned, became a composite part of the new 
individual; that is, of the student who had studied them; if the student 
learned to value the truth, to pursue it, to recognize it, to love it, not only 
truth in what may be called the moral sense, but in its broad and many- 
sided aspect, that truth which hates sham, and honors sincerity—these 
lessons alone would go far toward eradicating from our social life, 
equally the vulgar rowdyism of the upper high school man, and the 
hollow form of the “‘social set.” 
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How often Matthew Arnold lovingly and respectfully referred to 
the elevating influence of his own Oxford, an influence that haunted the 
memory, of the dear old Alma Mater—‘‘who,”’ he said, “by her in- 
effable charm keeps ever calling us nearer to the true goal of all of us, 
to the ideal, to perfection.” Friends of the public school and the high 
school, it is no illusion, the free schools of America can become just 
such an ideal to American citizenship. I add, in my humble opinion, 
it is the highest task we can undertake to-day, and the very most needful. 
The crying need of our American school to-day is spiritual uplift. 

We have taken up readily with the new idea of technical education. 
It promises to make our education operative, and that is what we are 
all after. All speed to technical education! But let us not forget 
that the successful operation of a thing is not always to be estimated in 
dollars and cents; not even, always, by any measurable results; and 
the most needful thing for us to remember is that culture, also, should be 
made operative. In this day of counting by the tally on our fingers and 
the jingle in our pockets, we have forgotten the pursuit of refinement. 
If a team won out in a match, we did not note that the manner of the 
celebration was far more destructive to the ideals of the school than 
defeat would have been. We have not always known that there is 
a graceful way of taking defeat that makes it hardly of less value than 
‘victory. School spirit has too often prompted a loud cackle of partisan- 
ship instead of an honest pursuit of worth. This same partisanship gen- 
erates prejudice, self-importance, disrespect, discourtesy, boldness, rowdy- 
ism. And these social misdemeanors once generated are not always care- 
ful where they make their appearance. They appear on the street, in 
the home, at the reception, or the ball; and they become a part of the 
character of the young man or woman upon whom they prey. That the 
ugly epithet, “‘rowdyism,”’ is coupled with the name of our cherished 
institution, the high school, is a bitter true criticism. For, if culture 
is an inward condition of the mind and spirit, have we not had in our 
curricula all that is best for the right cultivation of mind and spirit—to 
make the mind see clearly, form judgments, choose for itself; to open 
the spirit in response to the beautiful and the good? Have we not had 
literature, and art, and science, and mathematics, and history? “Verily,” 
let us answer, and hang our heads. 
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No one doubts the power for culture of these subjects of the high to ke 
school curriculum. What we need is to give them the chance to exert and | 
their power. Ragtime marches and “John Brown’s Body”—music 
of such character at our general assemblies has not power to uplift and high 
refine the human soul. History that is a memorizing of facts and dates, conte 
and a mere recitation of events, does not help us to “‘rise on stepping case 
stones of our dead selves.” Biography, which runs from birth, education may 
and marriage on a rapid trot through accomplishments to a quick death, even 
is no character builder. Literature, which takes account only of figures mini 
of speech, kinds of meters, and literal interpretations, affords no outlook an ¢ 
upon life. Such knowledge is only ‘bits for souvenir,’ chipped off, which effec 
we can carry around in our note books, our memories, or some other hav 
outside pocket, but never form blood, and bone, and muscle of culture. the 

When history opens our eyes to what has been worth while in the soci 
great struggles of the world; when literature uncovers to our view the ap 
significance of acts, and thoughts, and fancies; when biography reckons cult 
with motives and environment; when art teaches us to hate the ugly in upo 
conduct, in thought, in manner, and movement; in short, when our high me: 
school curriculum does for its ward all that it can do, it will take no eve 

i" great effort to teach the forms of etiquette; and those purely social func- do 

4 tions which may occur in the high school relationships will be elevated une 

ut and refined by the power of lessons well learned and rightly appreciated. he 
Clubs, fraternities, rounds of parties, only distract us from the pursuit 

of “‘an inward condition of the mind and spirit,’ and over-emphasize vis 

. “an outward set of circumstances.” cul 

It may be asked then, “Shall we eliminate all social affairs entirely the 
from our high school life?’ There is one conviction very strong in wi 
my mind, and that is, that the average attempts to inculcate culture je 
through clubs, and fraternities, and social gatherings for the purpose, are th 
but mockeries of the real thing, abortive and ineffectual. They attend gt 
only to the outward signs and conventionalities and hence, though the 
fruit of their cultivation may have some attraction for the eye, there is th 
frequently no sweet flavor to the taste. Direction of social life, to be of la 
any value, must proceed from the deepest sincerity, and the truest con- 
ception of culture itself, neither of which qualifications should the high : 


school student be expected to possess. If the high school has a charge 
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to keep in respect to the social question, it must be kept by the faculty 
and not by the student body. 

However, natural occasions for social gatherings do arise in the 
high school life as well as elsewhere, especially in this day of friendly 
contests and consequent visits from neighboring schools, and these oc- 
casions must be taken care of. If they are not, a destructive influence 
may emanate from them far exceeding any good they are likely to yield 
even under the most favorable circumstances. In the first place we must 
minimize the purely social affairs of our jurisdiction, not only to clear 
an obstacle from the road to learning but to make possible a proper and 
effective supervision by the already overworked high school. When we 
have accomplished this work of minimizing, and can see to it that at least 
the formal and external attributes of culture are made operative in such 
social functions as take place, we have turned what might otherwise be 
a positive evil into what may now be an actual gain to the cause of 
culture. First, an example is afforded, which has its own good effect 
upon the pupil according to the measure of the good within it and the 
measure of the good within him. Second, the doing of a good thing, 
even in the most formal and superficial way, reacts beneficially upon the 
doer, for, though he begin by lip service alone, in ignorance, or even 
under compulsion, by and by he understands and appreciates. Thus 
he learns both by example of others and by doing himself. 

Let us then reduce high school social functions to a minimum, super- 
vise that minimum carefully and intelligently, and, most of all, since 
culture proceeds from within and rarely shows well on the surface unless 
the roots strike deep, let us concentrate our energies on those things 
which are certain foundations for the social superstructure; viz: the sub- 
jects of our high school curriculum. Thus our high school will become 
the real force it should be, wooing us to love gracious conduct and 
graceful ways. 


To remember the glory of yesterday’s sunshine, and to have faith 
that it will shine to-morrow: To hear unforgotten songs of the wood- 
land when the discord of to-day jars the soul: To go with memory to 
some mountain-top when life seems a hard task-master. These are the 


passports to the Kingdom of Joy. Cusnn Mee Pen 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
JAMES FERGUSON 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 


HIS problem of Industrial Education is, in my opinion, the most 
important one before the educational world to-day. I hope we 
shall approach it in a sincere and constructive state of mind as 

teachers who earnestly desire to find a solution, not as pedagogues who 

have no sympathy with it. 

Let us ask first, Why should Industrial Education be introduced into 
our high schools at all? 

Unfortunately education has been considered a sure and legitimate 
means of escape from work. Too many believe that education is 
degraded when it is used to earn bread and butter. But the day is not 
far distant, I hope, when intelligent men will universally agree that to 
earn one’s living is ennobling. 

Manual training and other forms of industrial education are rapidly 
forcing themselves into secondary schools, even in places where the 
school officials are not wholly in sympathy with the movement. In 
visiting a class in manual training some time ago I inquired why the 
pupils were kept working upon useless models throughout the entire 
course, and was told by the principal of the school that he believed in 
manual training solely for the mental and moral discipline involved. The 
less interesting the work which the boys were made to do the better 
this training would be, he believed. I have found other principals who 
introduced industrial work because they believed that through it pupils 
_ would remain longer in school. A third class introduce the work for 
the purpose of making the pupils industrially efficient. 

It is only this last class that seems to grasp the great possibilities 
which have come to our secondary schools through the industrial educa- 
tion movement, and to realize the duties and responsibilities resting upon 
the schools. Those who use it as a bait to keep pupils in school give 
the industrial subjects in the third or fourth year, forgetting that the 
pupils who drop out of school at the end of the first and second years 
are the ones who may require this training most. 

Education is no longer a luxury to be enjoyed by the idle—it is a 
necessity for the carrying on of the world’s work. Our most advanced 
institutions of learning have recognized this fact, as is seen in the organ- 
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ization of colleges of engineering, of commerce, of agriculture, and other 
sciences, with the view of preparing men and women to do practical 
work in these several lines. The professions have no longer an undis- 
puted claim upon all the brains of our higher institutions of learning. 

It is even conceded that boys who intend to learn a trade may enter 
a secondary school and become better equipped for their work by what 
they learn of the sciences and arts underlying that trade. 

A few of our California high schools have introduced commercial 
and industrial subjects, but the large majority still offer the same 
stereotyped college preparatory course for all pupils alike, whether they 
enter the school for one year or for four, whether they intend to enter 
the university, go directly into business, or enter some art or craft. To 
every boy and girl we offer this college preparatory course, but it is 
no more adapted to the needs of all than is the treatment for gout adapted 
to the ailments of all who apply to a physician. 

In the consideration of this question no one will deny that the first 
and most essential qualification for every individual is to be able to make 
a living. We are an industrial nation, depending upon our production 
of material things for our maintenance. Ninety per cent of our people 
are needed to carry on our industries. It is therefore evident that our 
schools should devote a major part of their energy to the production of 
industrial efficiency in the broadest sense. Only a part of the remaining 
ten per cent enter the professions, yet the controlling spirit of our schools 
is preparation for the professions. 

The second essential is preparation for citizenship. This involves 
also the first, for no man can be a desirable citizen who is not capable 
of self support. But it also involves preparation for the multitude of 
other important duties that rest upon the citizen in a democracy. I have 
not time to develop this farther than to say that intelligence and 
morality—public as well as private—are absolutely essential. 

Our California high schools are doing very little in the direct 
preparation of boys and girls for industrial efficiency. Our ambition has 
been, and I fear still is, to make a record in preparing students for 
college. We forget that 94 out of every 100 that come to us will not 
enter college, and without giving them due consideration, force them to 
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take the course specially prepared to meet the needs of the professional 
classes. Thus in our educational system we give only secondary consid- 
eration, indeed if any at all, to the masses. If we had our way we 
would force every pupil to enter college and become a candidate for a 
doctor’s degree. But the pupils wisely rebel. Greece, no less than we, 
believed in educating her sons for citizenship, and through liberal culture 
and a sound body she best secured this. Until but a short time ago 
liberal culture was the only god at whose shrine pedagogues worshiped. 
All else was heresy. But the theory that the old-fashioned preparation 
for college is the best preparation for life is exploded. Through the 
recent changes made in entrance credits by our state university this 
preparation will become less wasteful in our California high schools, 
if, in deciding what changes we shall make, we recognize the fundamental 
interests of the pupil as paramount to everything else. It is a question 
of the relative values of knowledge from the point of view of the life 
of the boy. I believe we can all agree to the proposition that that which 
contributes most directly to the most essential thing in society is most 
essential in a democratic system of education; and further, that in a 
society controlled by the democratic ideal that each man shall earn his 
bread by the sweat of his own brow, the knowledge and training which 
produce industrial efficiency are most essential. 

This forces us to the conclusion that industrial efficiency is more 
essential to the success of the human race than the power to read or 
write, 

Lest this should at first sound too radical let me call your attention 
to the fact that the human race came up through just such development, 
and that to-day without such efficiency it would completely perish. The 
material necessities of life must be produced first. We who neither till 
the soil nor work with hammer and saw sometimes forget this and often 
allow our ideas of a liberal education to blind us to the immediate 
needs of those who produce the physical necessities of life. We have 
become book-mad in our educational theories, and act as though there 
was no virtue except that which comes through the printed page pre- 
scribed in our individual courses of study. We forget that our children 
acquire much useful information outside of school, and that many of 
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those who succeed after they leave us, do so in spite of the vast amount 
of waste in our present educational system. It is high time for us to 
go to work on the conservation of our greatest national resource—our 
children. Here has been our greatest waste. 

As far as possible, every man should have a liberal education that 
will explain to him first of all his immediate environment in the physical 
world and in his mental and social worlds. But even here we may 
become extremists. One may suggest that he should understand all there 
is to know about the electric power which lights our homes and drives 
our street cars, or know the history of the different styles of architecture 
seen in our public buildings, and so on, without end. Under present 
conditions such ideas should not be made the base upon which our 
educational system is to stand. 

The reasons, then, for the introduction of industrial education into 
our high schools may be briefly stated as follows: First, because we 
are an industrial people; and, second, because the vast majority of 
the pupils in these schools will be engaged in the industries. 

What shall this industrial education consist of? As a general 
principle, the education of a pupil should correlate with his industrial 
environment, and every school should correlate its work with the indus- 
trial interests of the community in which it is located. 

In our cities this task is being undertaken by our polytechnic and 
other industrial schools. In visiting the schools of Europe, what 
impresses one most is the fact that each institution is devoting its atten- 
tion to the problems of the local industries. And this is the basis upon 
which we must work. All of the essential activities of a community 
must be given recognition. Thus in agricultural communities, agriculture 
must be given a foremost place in the schools, and this must be 
accompanied by shop work in wood and metal. Those who desire to 
enter commercial work and who are adapted for it, should be given the 
necessary training. Special emphasis should be placed upon cooking, 
sewing, household economy, gardening and marketing. Here we have 
a virgin field for these high schools, and if we take advantage of our 
opportunities in this respect, future man will rise and call us blessed. 
The old-fashioned training given by mothers to fit their daughters for 
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the duties of housekeeping has now become obsolete. It may be some 
compensation that a young wife can entertain her friends by music or 
art or literature, but in later years the husband will find that it takes 
more than a chosen strain from Mozart to remove the dyspepsia caused 
by her bad cooking. We are educating our girls to believe that the 
only culinary equipment they require for housekeeping is a chafing-dish 
upon a shelf in the corner of the room hidden by a fancy screen of 
Japanese importation. A few of our girls may be able to boast of 
being able to make an angel, cake, but the making of plain, wholesome 
bread has fallen into disrepute. We forget that the information and 
training that later make our girls competent wives and mothers should 
be fundamental. Upon this, more than upon anything else, rests the 
future of our race. 

The next question that confronts us is, How can we make room 
for industrial studies in our present four year course? ‘This will not 
require the radical change that would appear at first. It will be 
necessary to reduce the time given to some of the present subjects, but 
the great change will come through modifying the content of the course 
of study. For instance, science should be modified to have direct 
bearing upon the interests of the local community. It should be adapted 
to agriculture where farming is the principal industry. Instead of dealing 
with the theory of the eon and mathematical temperature and pressure 
corrections we should first deal with the chemistry of the earth, the air, 
the growing plants, and in general the phenomena with which the student 
comes in contact in every day life. 

‘ In botany we give a lesson in germination of seeds—say of wheat. 
For the purpose which we now have in view this should be extended: 
to include a study of the proper kind of soil for the growing of wheat, 
cultivation of the soil, planting, harvesting, threshing, marketing, the 
different processes through which wheat goes to be made into food- 
stuffs, the marketing of these, and their values as food materials. This, 
as you see, will extend into the sciences of chemistry, physics, economics, 
and hygiene, and I am sure we shall all agree that such a study would be 
profitable even for those who are preparing for college. Mathematics, 
physics, and drawing could be adapted to the practical work of con- 
struction, including the reading of designs and working plans. More 
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of the industrial feature should be included in our present courses in 
history, and the work which now requires four years could well be done 
in much less time. 

In dealing with this whole problem we are continually confronted 
by the question propounded by Spencer, ““Which knowledge is of most 
worth?”’ and to all who are seeking light on this problem of Industrial 
Education I recommend a careful reading of his essay. But from a 
rational study of the question in the light of our own experiences, I am 
sure we can unanimously come to these conclusions: Fundamentals in 
education must be preserved first. Education for leisure hours must be 
secondary to education for busy hours. 

To those who hold the present four year course and graduation 
as the only ideal, let me repeat that at present the percentage of those 
who take the whole course is very small. If there is nothing that can 
be sacrificed in the present four year course, then those who have spent 
only one year or two years in high school are, from this point of view, 
hopelessly deficient. For these, if for no others, industrial education 
must be given in our high schools. Our present ideal is to prepare pupils 
for advanced work, which the vast majority never undertake. And for 
this majority the training and information which we give are of little 
value in themselves. Most of the facts are soon forgotten. 

While living in country communities the thing which has impressed 
me most is the mistaken ideals of the young men and women regarding 
city and country life. The ideal of the average country boy is to move 
to the city, even if he has to work as a teamster and do heavier manual 
labor than was required on the farm. He dreads the idea of being 
called a “‘hayseed,”’ and wants to have the freedom of the city where 
he can wear his good clothes every evening and “take in” the city 
attractions. I know of a community where the highest ambition among 
the young men and women is to become employees in the state insane 
asylum in the city. 

We are to blame in a measure for such ideals. We are not 
unanimously convinced of the dignity of labor. Even in our state 
universities the agricultural department is sluringly referred to as ““The 
Cow College.” Farming has been looked upon as an occupation that 
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requires little intelligence and means only hard work from sunrise to 
sunset. And the worst of it is that this work has been considered fit 
only for those who are able to do nothing else. So the country boy looks 
toward the city as the avenue of escape from slavery to freedom. And 
when he has once experienced the intoxication of mingling with the crowd 
and has partaken of the bounties of the free lunch counter he is seldom 
satisfied to return to the quiet of the country, even when work in the 
city is so scarce that he can not earn enough to buy himself “‘three square 
meals a day.” 

The idea has prevailed too generally that industrial people are 
socially inferior and therefore should remain uneducated. Too many 
have believed that there should be preserved the old class of “‘hewers 
of wood and drawers of water.” And the effect of this has been seen 
on our industries. 

It has been but recently that we recognized the science of agriculture. 
The average man feels that anyone can become a farmer, for all that 
he has to do is to plow the ground, plant the seed, and reap the harvest. 
The greatest industrial blessing that has been brought to us in this 
century has been through the establishment of agricultural colleges, which 
have devoted themselves to a study of the problems that confront the 
farmer in the production of foodstuffs for the people. These colleges 
have done more than any other agency in solving such problems and 
they have educated a class of people who realize that to be a successful 
farmer one should be as highly educated in the sciences underlying this 
industry as is the physician or other professional man ‘in the sciences 
underlying his profession. The effect of the old idea was that the man 
who wanted his boy to become a farmer felt that it was wasting time 
to send him to school, for no education was required. But with our 
scientific agriculture, light has come into the world, and we realize that 
without intelligence a man can be no more successful as a farmer than 
he can be as anything else. The problem that confronts us at the 
present time is competition one with the other. To this will be added 
another, and it is already upon us—competition with the soil—the 
problem of making our lands yield us returns sufficient to meet the 
needs of the rapidly increasing population, especially in our own country. 
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In California there is but one industry that I know of that is not 
overcrowded—agriculture. A visit to the employment agencies in our 
cities will reveal a startling condition regarding the number of unem- 
ployed and the industries represented. 

The problems of the congestion of population in our cities are 
causing our most expert economists great alarm. One of these problems 
is, How to prevent the movement of the people from the country toward 
the city. I believe that industrial education adapted to the needs of 
these rural communities is the most essential step towards the solution, 
for through this can the boys be brought to see that the man who tills 
the soil is engaged in as dignified a calling as the city mechanic who 
is dependent upon him for the foodstuffs which his soil produces. 

In addition to this, agriculture is becoming the most profitable of the 
industries, largely on account of the increased production of the soil 
through the aid of science. Lands have been made to produce three 
times greater returns by the use of insecticides, the additional knowledge 
of the elements in the soil necessary to produce the different crops, and 
the scientific breeding of particular varieties of seed adapted to special 
localities. This work has been done by our agricultural colleges and our 
National Department of Agriculture, and through this, farming has now 
a certainty of returns unknown a few years ago. Besides, the convenience 
and comfort through the introduction of the telephone, electricity, and 
modern sanitation in the homes of rural communities, the interurban rapid 
transit systems, and rural free delivery of mail have done away with the 
terrors of life upon the farm. All this advance has brought the farmer 
to a position of prominence in our society where he will be at all times 
spoken of with the high respect that previously marked only the year pre- 
ceding a presidential or gubernatorial election. 

Industrial education can help turn back toward the country this tide 
which is now flowing to the city and thus in this additional respect do 
service to the already overcrowded industries in our cities and give the 
masses an opportunity to receive from the country the rich returns that 
now await them in health, wealth and happiness. 


LITERATURE AS A STUDY OF IDEALS 
Dr. RicHARD GAUSE BOooNE 


University of California 


N general the arts (both industrial and fine arts) aim at the working 
I out of ideals. Ideals originate in ideas and express themselves in 
conduct. The idea stage is primary and craft-like. The making 
of a school desk, from the idea of its use, and a knowledge of the 
materials, is a craft. So is the making of a poem, or a sermon, or a 
house, or a grain crop, if the process be the working out of an idea, only. 
All mere execution is craft-like and bears the mark of the trade, all 
the more if there be the purpose of profit. 

Arts, too, imply a native sense of appreciation, joy in the product 
of expression, or the result of one’s labor. The crudest, even the basest 
forms of industrial art may be accompanied by this glow of pleasure in 
the doing, and in the outcome. All else is drudgery, and lacks so much 
of being art in either sense; whether it be talking or baking, or teaching, 
or selling goods. 

The arts, too, demand a degree of original initiativeness, resource- 
fulness, something of the creative faculty, and a joy in its exercise. What 
is merely imitative or mechanically done scarcely rises to the level of an 
art, even the simplest. The essence of the creative act is some form of 
expression; and all expression, as it utters a real experience has something 
of creativeness in it,—not less in the industrial than the fine arts. 

Indeed the three statements are true of all the cruder as well as the 
fine arts. The farmer strives for an achievement in harvest and process; 
the bridge-builder, in safety and durability; the jeweler, in beauty of 
workmanship and appeal to public taste; the housewife, in home-like 
attractiveness and elegance of comfort; the bookmaker, in execution and 
finish of his product. 

But there are certain marked differences between the fine arts and 
the industrial arts. 

The crafts rest upon an idea rather than an ideal; as in the building 
of a house, driving a team, preparing a meal, shaping a bat, digging a 
ditch, where the purpose is to accomplish a result, careless of the means 
used and the pleasing nature of the result. The doing approaches a 
fine art stage when it looks to accomplishing a superior or more perfect 
result by attractive means. 
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The ideal of the fine arts regards not the good alone, but the best. 
The defect of much purposeful work, even, is the mediocrity of standards 
and contentment with inferior tools and processes. It is an old Arabian 
proverb, perhaps, that “the good is an enemy of the best.”” The school- 
boy is content to have a “passing” mark in his examination, when he 
might have achieved “‘perfect.’’ Who talks less well than he can, makes 
the same mistake; or he whose conduct is common when it might be 
‘fine’; or who is only as honest as people about him are; who grows 
a half bale of cotton where he might grow a full bale; or who slips 
through life where he might climb. One’s living ceases or fails to be 
fine art when it is satisfied with mediocrity if one be capable of better. 
The ideal of the fine arts regards the best, only. And it should be the 
purpose of every teacher, every day, to bring before every pupil some 
specimen of achievement that is superior; if. possible, something supremely 
good; always the best conduct examples, the most perfect speaking or 
reading; some expert production in painting or music; an example of 
eflective oratory, or generous, courteous behavior; that the young may 
have before them standards and ideals of the superior rather than the 
common-place. 

The fine art, also, exalts the impersonal, rather than the personal 
element; the individual bias being subordinate. Whatever is merely 
individual is local and accidental and alien. ‘The greatness of any fine 
art is its universality. It scarcely belongs more to one age than another; 
to one nation than another, or to one sex exclusively, or to one grade of 
culture. The really great literatures and pictures and music and 
structures make successful appeal to all grades and conditions of faculty. 
It is this which makes them great. 

Once more, in the industrial arts the economic factor is prominent 
as shaping the ideal. Note the ruling conception of the farmer, the 
bridge-builder, the jeweler, the housewife and the bookmaker mentioned 
above. The higher ideal is present in all reflective endeavor, but in the 
commercial field, it is subordinated. A recent newspaper interview with 
a safe-cracker revealed a genuine artist’s pride in his work. Though he 
was finally caught by the officers, he contended that the job was “‘the 
neatest piece of work he had ever done.” In general the commoner 
forms of doing are valued as their products yield returns that are 
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economically worth while. The artist may turn his attention to “posters”; 
the author, to “hack-writing” for the trade; the song-writer to composing 
““rag-time’’; the architect to duplicating houses of a uniform design; the 
teacher, to repeating routine work. 

In all fine art, this economic factor is subordinate. It may be 
present, but it is subordinated to (1) the spiritual content of the con- 
ception, as in music, professional acting, or sculpture; or (2) to the 
completeness and unobtrusiveness of the expression. 

All the so-called fine arts—music, poetry, painting, sculpture and 
architecture, show these two characteristics.—both the spiritual meaning 
behind the material and form of expression, and a fitness and adequacy 
of expression that give joy in the presence of their products. But of all 
the fine arts, the one most available for the culturing of youth is literature. 
Most of the others lack in definiteness. In some of them the technique 
bars the school from their general use. But speaking broadly, the 
vocabulary of the poet is the one in common use. The universality of 
the reading habit brings the richest literary contributions within the reach 
of all serious, earnest effort. The simplicity of much of the great litera- 
tures fits them for use with children even. Of all the fine arts, literature, 
and especially poetry, is perhaps best suited to arousing a consciousness 
of, and stimulating an effort to achieve ideals in the life. 

The fine arts, and literature as one form of them, are the product,— 
the cumulative enduring product of the race’s effort to give expression to its 
highest ideals concerning human spirit, and the achievements of the soul. 

In literature these ideals are made to appeal, not to the under- 
standing alone, but to the heart, and may become vitalizing agencies of 
refinement, joy in tenderness and the sharing in all things beautiful and 
good. ‘There are not so many of these ideals that they may not be 
inventories with reasonable completeness. Among the most evident of 
them are the ideal individual personality, the ideal domestic relations, the 
ideal civic relations, the ideal economic relations, the ideal moral relations, 
the ideal social relations, the ideal cultural relations, and the ideal religious 
life. With one or another of these, it would seem, all great literatures 
have to do. And their use in the schools, after the unstudied apprecia- 
tion of them, must be seen to be justified as they leave in the heart, no 
less than the understanding, a passion for realizing them in one’s life. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AFFILIATION, 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 





Your committee begs leave to report as follows: 


I. We approve the plan for the affiliation of the teachers’ asso- 
ciations of California as formulated by Dr. E. C. Moore, E. Morris 


Cox, W. M. Mackay and C. L. McLane, and printed on page 44 of 
the October number of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News, with the 
exception of paragraph two under “Representation” and the words 
“except as above specified” in paragraph three of the same heading. 


2. We commend the appropriation of seventy-five cents from each 
membership of one dollar paid to the Teachers’ Association of Northern 
California for the current year for the purpose of securing a subscription 
to the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News for the year 1910. 


3. We urge all teachers and friends of education who have not 
personally paid a membership fee in the Teachers’ Association of 
Northern California for the current year to take a membership in the 
California Teachers’ Association for the year, it being understood that 
seventy-five cents of each dollar will secure a subscription to the SIERRA 
EDUCATIONAL News for 1910, and that the remaining twenty-five 
cents will be turned over to the executive committee of the Teachers’ 
Association of Northern California. It is further understood that all 
memberships written in the territory of the Teachers’ Association of 
Northern California will not be used by the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for purposes of representation in the California Council of Education 
to be established, but that all such memberships shall be so counted by 
the Teachers’ Association of Northern California. 


4. We recommend that your executive committee be authorized to 
take all further steps necessary in bringing the Teachers’ Association of 
Northern California into effective affiliation with the other teachers’ 
associations of the State. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. C. VAN Liew, Chairman. 
LAWRENCE L. FREEMAN. 
Luu E. WHITE. 
CHARLES H. CAMPER. 
J. D. SWEENEY. 





THE CITY OF A MILLION WARS 


Dr. W. F. SNow 
Secretary State Board of Health 


HERE is a city—more wonderful than all others. More wonder- 
ful because it is the oldest, the most populous, the best organized 
and the most strongly fortified. It is representative at times of 

the best and of the worst in the administration of the world’s great cities. 
There is no one who was not during his formative years of life a resident 
within the borders of this city, yet collectively we know little of its his- 
tory, its government, or its possibilities. Its battles are the fiercest ever 
fought, and through all ages its wars have been waged with all the 
strategy and cunning of the allied armies of the modern world. 


This city is the human body. Its citizens are microscopic cells ever 
on the alert to repel the insidious attacks of its even smaller enemies, the 
““germs’” of disease. 


It is an inevitable law of civilization that co-operative citizenship 
results in the growth of great cities wherever each individual citizen 
becomes merely a unit performing in return for his living, his share of 
the work necessary to the life of the whole. In the biological world the 
law of physiological division of labor operates similarly. The human 
body is made up of several millions of cells working together to accom- 
plish the work of man. 

New York City is estimated to have food supplies within its borders 
for less than 48 hours. Obviously, the defense of New York against 
an enemy depends quite as much on the protection of its contributing 
farms and its water supply as upon its harbor fortifications. The case is 
not different in the wars of the human body with disease. The food 
supply of the body is gathered from the markets of the world. Disease 
germs that may contrive to get into a food which is being shipped from 
Japan have only to keep alive during the vicissitudes of transportation 
until they pass the lips of the consumer in California in order to begin 
their battles for supremacy over the human body. It is not the primary 
purpose of these armies to destroy the body, but to subjugate it, and to 
obtain for themselves a living at the expense of the cell-inhabitants. 
Once the battle begins, however, no one can foresee whether the fierceness 
of the conflict may not result in the complete destruction of both defender 
and foe. 
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No city is well fortified which has not provided many methods of 
checking the advance of the enemy after the outer defenses have given 
way. It is necessary to remember through all that may be said in this 
paper about fighting disease through public co-operation, that a normal, 
healthy, active body provides within itself the means for effectively 
resisting the attacks of these disease-producing germs ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred even after they have succeeded in penetrating its outer 
defences—the skin and mucous membranes. This failure one time in a 
hundred however, is sufficient to cause annually approximately 10,000 
deaths in California. If we would hope to save year by year these 
10,000 citizens from death and 100,000 more from lives of painful 
and needless invalidism we must study the methods of the enemy and take 
the offensive. The two great resources of these enemies lie in their invis- 
ibility and their ability to multiply with incredible rapidity. 

Science has demonstrated ways and means of preventing the more 
deadly of the disease-producing “‘germs” from reaching those members 
of a community whose physiological defences will not protect them. It 
is for you as teachers to popularize these demonstrations of science, and 
to encourage effective work in their application to the localities in which 
you live. Can you calculate for your community what it would mean to 
have no malaria, no typhoid fever, no diphtheria? Can you conceive 
the possibility of having no tuberculosis, measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, mumps, lockjaw, blood poisoning, pneumonia? If you can 
determine this in terms of human happiness, industrial efficiency, savings 
bank accounts, you will realize what it will mean to teach the coming 
generation how to fight these great enemies, among which the ones men- 
tioned are only those familiar to us in every community. 

You, the teachers of to-day, have in your classes the trustees, legis- 
lators, educators, business men, and most important of all, the mothers of 
to-morrow. Will you accept the opportunity before you to make your- 
selves field generals, and your students a well trained militia for these 
battles of the human race against disease, or will you quibble over the 
already crowded curriculum? 

It is a significant fact that many hundred thousands of dollars are be- 
ing subscribed annually in the United States for educating the public in 
health preservation. It is still more significant that this money is not being 
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spent through our public schools, which ought to represent the highest 
efficiency in economy and effectiveness of educational work. 

It is not a valid argument, that much of this education deals with the 
adult. If we need schools for the adults, our educational system should 
be elastic enough, and our educators should be quick enough to foresee 
the need and provide for it. 

The law requires the teaching of physiology and hygiene in our 
schools. How have you met your duty in this matter? Have you been 
an exception, or have you followed the rule? William H. Allen, Secre- 
tary of the Bureau of Municipal Research in New York, describes this 
rule in these words: ‘“The chief purpose of school hygiene has hitherto 
been, not to promote personal or community health, but to lessen the use 
of alcohol and tobacco. . . . Textbooks have been expected to 
present the point of view of those who in all sincerity believe that alcohol 
and tobacco are chiefly responsible for poverty, insanity, crime, sickness, 
incapacity and wretchedness. No statement has been too strong, no case. 
too exceptional, to justify its use in making an impression on the child- 
mind.” The State law which requires the textbook to give one-fourth of 
its space to this subject will result in exaggerating the importance of 
alcohol and tobacco to the exclusion of the great dangers to health, in 
disobeying garbage ordinances and failing to report communicable diseases 
to the health officer. 

No teacher is a resourceful teacher who knows only the textbook she 
uses as a basis for her teaching. We need in the teaching of physiology 
_ and hygiene to-day reference books for the teacher which shall be prop- 
erly correlated with the adopted text. And after this we must have 
laboratory manuals and must provide our teachers with demonstration 
apparatus, if we are to teach health conservation on sound educational 
lines. 

The State Board of Health Sanitation Car, which is being demon- 
strated at the railroad station is an illustration of what may be done to 
make this subject interesting by the laboratory method. 

We have heard many helpful and interesting papers during the ses- 
sions of this institute, on humanizing the content of our public school 
curriculum. How this great subject of hygiene—personal and public— 
may ultimately be fitted into the curriculum is a problem our educational 
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leaders will solve in time, but we should begin to-day to prepare ourselves 
for the work which is certain to be demanded of us to-morrow. 

As a beginning I would urge the development of a small traveling 
health exhibit for each county. This exhibit to be sent from school to 
school in installments, and to be used by all the teachers as material for 
their class work. The teacher of English would find such an exhibit 
a valuable inspiration for her composition work. The teacher of civics 
would be able to utilize it in her work. The teacher of physical- 
geography could teach the relations of disease to the water-sheds she 
demonstrates. The teacher of domestic science should not stop with 
demonstrating how to make milk into custard. The teachers of botany, 
of chemistry, of general biology should be equipped with the apparatus 
of such an exhibit to demonstrate the application of the scientific facts 
they are teaching. 

In conclusion I would say that with less expense than would be 
required by any other State, California could lead the world in the 
sanitary environment for her citizens. To do this requires only two 
things: First, education of the public; and, second, the observance of 
the law by the individual citizen. The first lays a heavy duty on our 
schools, the second, on our courts of law. It depends in a large measure 
upon you, the teachers in our schools, whether the rising generation is 
equipped to fight its great disease battles. 


Ah! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and from West, 
From North and from South, come the pilgrim and guest, 
When the gray-haired New Englander sees ’round his board 
The old broken links of affection restored, 
When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once more, 
And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled before, 
What moistens the lip, and what brightens the eye, 
What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin pie? 
— Whittier. 
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In Memoriam 
THOMAS J. KIRK 


Resolutions Adopted by the Teachers’ Club of Alameda 
County, November 2, 1909. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God to remove from 
us our fellow teacher and co-worker, Thomas J. Kirk; and 

WHEREAS, The loss to the educational body of this State 
is heavy and hard to endure; and 

WHEREAS, We, as members of the Teachers’ Club of 
Alameda County, feel deeply and deplore greatly the loss 
which we have sustained; and 

WHEREAS, We wish publicly to show our appreciation of 
his effort to elevate the standard of our public school system; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of our beloved friend and 
sympathetic co-worker, Thomas J. Kirk, we have suffered a 
loss which it is hard to estimate; that the State of California 
has lost a sincere friend; that our extensive educational field 
must miss one of its most industrious and intelligent laborers, 
and that we whom he guided for many years have lost an 
efficient instructor, a conscientious advisor, and a faithful friend; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That to the family whose peace was so suddenly 
broken, we extend condolence and sympathy; that we share their 
sorrow, mingle our tears with theirs, and add our belief in God's 
goodness, trusting that through the gloom of affliction, the light 
and life of an assured trust, radiant with the promise of Him 
whose word can ne’er be broken, will be the pillar of fire under 
whose guidance the promised land of safety, of rest, and of 
peace, shall be fully reached; and be it further 

Resolved, That at the hour of the funeral services, we, as 
public school teachers, direct in our classrooms, the thoughts of 
our pupils to the office he filled, to his faithful service, and to 
the work accomplished; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
family of the deceased, to the Western Journal of Education, 
and to the Sierra Educational News. 

Adopted by unanimous vote of the Club. 


Mary E. Norton, President. 
MarcARET WYTH, Secretary. 


























































































































IN MEMORY OF THOMAS J. KIRK 
Jos Woop 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento 


FTER a close association with Thomas J. Kirk for eight years, 
an attempt to write an appreciation of the man as I knew him 
is like an effort to write a description of an extended trip in the 

mountains, there is so much that I would like to be able to write. 

It has not been my privilege to meet a man who formed so many 
warm friendships, nor one who wished so much for the friends. His 
hand and his home were always open to his friends, and he was never 
so happy as when his home was full to overflowing. 

His education was mainly the work of self training which made 
him self-reliant, resourceful, liberal, and gave him a broad view of 
educational and other problems. He had a strong liking for business 
enterprises and up to the time of his death was interested in one business 
plan or another. I have often heard him regret that more teachers did 
not interest themselves in some business. He felt that it gave them a 
broader view of life. 

His success educationally, politically and in the business world seems 
to have come from his strong purpose and from the help of the warm 
friends he had made in every place in which he had lived. Business 
integrity was his guiding star. In 1890 his friends insisted on giving 
him the nomination for the office of county superintendent of schools of 
Fresno county. The position sought the man, as he was not present nor 
did he ask for the position. His success was so marked for two terms 
in this office that in 1898 his friends insisted on giving him the nomina- 
tion for superintendent of public instruction. This office he filled for 
two terms with great success, carrying through the legislature many 
important and much needed educational reforms. The wonderful growth 
of the high schools in California is mainly due to high school legislation 
which he formulated and carried through. 

Mr. Kirk formed his purpose and used his business ability and his 
strong friendships to forward that purpose. His overflowing kindness 
seems to have been his governing power. He loved his friends and was 
charitable to all. His principle of life was so far as possible to see the 
best in everything. I do not recall in eight years’ association with him 
in the office, of hearing him say an unkind word of anyone. He spoke 
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favorably of every person or simply smiled and said nothing. His 
charitable views of life opened his hand to the needy in all walks of life. 

In the death of Thomas J. Kirk, the State has lost a valued citizen, 
his friends a loved companion, and his family a kind, indulgent husband 


and father. May the peace that he desired for all men be his! 


MY MOTHER’S PORTRAIT 
A. D. CUNNINGHAM 
Maxwell, California 


Adown the gallery’s length they pass along, 
Idlers and critics, calculating, cold. 
And each must pause in wonder to behold 

My canvas. There the curious throng 

Press ever thickest, and or right or wrong, 

My praises by each passerby is told. 
A portrait of my mother, wrinkled, old, 

A face all light and by long love made strong. 
*“*A Raphael or an Angelo might trace 

With less sure art.”’ “‘Aye, all the law 
Of portraiture is here obeyed.” “The face 
Reflects the soul.” And each pass on apace. 

But had I painted all the love I saw 

Idler and critic would have bowed in awe. 


T apa 
fia bere 
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PROGRAM OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION #* 
* Complete program issued later in folders. 
GENERAL SESSIONS 
ee ee pe ar President 
Shak: tai! II I hci di ws dS Wie Wiaale aes Kowa’ Secretary 


Tuesday, December 28th, 2 p. m. 


Music. 
Address of Welcome. 
Response—Superintendent Alex. Sherriffs, San Jose. 
Address—Allison Ware, San Francisco State Normal School. 
Address—Luther Burbank, Santa Rosa. 


Nomination of Officers. 
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PROGRAM OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Wednesday, December 29th, 9:30 a. m. 


Music. 
Address—Dr. Luther H. Gulick, New York. 
Address—Dr. George E. Vincent, University of Chicago. 
Polls open 8:30 to 9:30 a. m., 12 m. to 2 p. m., 4 to 5 p. m. 
Wednesday, December 29th, 8 p. m. 
Lecture—Dr. George E. Vincent. 
Thursday, December 30th, 2 p. m. 
usic. 
Address—Dr. David P. Barrows. 
Address—Dr. Luther H. Gulick. 


Miscellaneous Business. 


COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
C. E. Keyes, Oakland High School 
Superintendent J. W. McClymonds, Oakland Secretary 
Monday, December 27th, 10 a. m. 

Subject—Articulation of Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Speakers— 

Lewis B. Avery, Principal San Jose High School. 

Will C. Wood, Superintendent of Schools, Alameda. 

C. L. Biedenbach, Principal McKinley School, Berkeley. 
Discussion led by A. C. Barker, Superintendent of Schools, Santa Rosa. 
Monday, December 27th, 2 p. m. 

Subject—Retirement Salaries. 
Speakers— 
Dr. Alexis F. Lange, University of California. 
Dr. Richard G. Boone, University of California. 
Discussion led by J. W. McClymonds, Supt. of Schools, Oakland. 


ELEMENTARY SECTION 
Mrs. Clara Martin Partridge, Berkeley President 
Tuesday, December 28th, 9:30 a. m. 
9:30 Call to order. 
9:35 Phases of Public Health Work. 
Dr. W. H. Snow, Secretary State Board of Health, Sacramento. 
9:55 The Past, Present and Future of Health Development in the 
Public Schools. 
Dr. Ernest B. Hoag, School Physician, Berkeley. 

10:15 Discussion. 

Mrs. Edward Hyatt, Deputy State Superintendent of Schools. 

Dr. N. K. Foster, School Medical Director, Oakland. 

Edward Albert, Principal Longfellow School, Alameda. 
10:45 Recess. 
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10:55 Playgrounds as a Foundation for Good Citizenship. 
Mrs. Cora E. Jones, Commissioner of Playgrounds, Oakland. 
11:55 The Story of the Unfit. 
Hon. Frank J. Murasky, Juvenile Court, San Francisco. 

11:35 Discussion. 

C. L. Biedenbach, Principal McKinley School, Berkeley. 

Thomas Hayden, Board of Education, San Francisco. 

Christian Ruess, Probation Officer, Oakland. 
11:50 Business. 
12:00 Adjournment. 


Wednesday, December 29th, 2:00 p. m. 
2:00 What Constitutes a Professional Standard. 
Dr. Alexis F. Lange, University of California. 
2:45 Discussion. 
Miss Agnes E. Howe, State Normal School, San Jose. 
Miss Anna Wiebalk, State Normal School, San Francisco. 
Dr. E. P. Cubberly, Stanford University. 
3:15 Recess. 
3:20 Co-operation of Men and Women in Our Public Schools. 
Mrs. J. W. Orr, Vice President at Large, California Federation of, 
Women’s Clubs, San Francisco. 
3:40 Discussion. 
Miss Ednah A. Rich, Pres. State Normal School, Santa Barbara. 
E. B. Dykes, Principal Grammar School, Petaluma. 
Miss Effie Belle McFadden, State Normal School, San Francisco. 
C. N. Shane, Superintendent of Schools, Auburn, Placer County. 
4:00 Relation of Boards of Education to Teachers and to Education 
in General. 
Mrs. Elinor B. Carlisle, Board of Education, Berkeley. 
4:30 Discussion. 
Martin Singer, Board of Education, Sonoma County. 
Dr. A. S. Kelley, Board of Education, Oakland. 
4:40 Adjournment. 
Thursday, December 30th, 9:30 a. m. 
9:30 History in Grades. 
r. J. N. Bowman, University of California. 
9:55 Discussion. 
Mrs. Beatrice Wilmans, Principal Hawthorne School, Berkeley. 
T. E. Loynahan, San Rafael. 
Miss Effie Hawkins, Principal Grammar Grades, Palo Alto. 
10:10 Some Music Problems in the Elementary Grades. 
Miss Kathryn Stone, Supervisor of Music, Los Angeles. 
10:30 Discussion. 
Miss Mattie E. Elliott, Oroville. 
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10:45 Recess. 
10:50 Art Education in the Classroom. 
Charles H. Keeler, Berkeley. 
11:10 Discussion. 
Miss Katherine Ball, Supervisor of Drawing, San Francisco. 
Dr. A. B. Clark, Stanford University. 
11:20 Business. 
Election of Officers. 
Miscellaneous. — 

HicH ScHoo.t SEcTION 

James Ferguson, San Francisco 

F. S. Rossiter, Fruitvale 

Tuesday, December 28th, 9:30 a. m. 
9:30 a. m.—President’s Address—James Ferguson. 

The New University Entrance Subjects—What Can the High Schools 
Do to Improve Them? 

9:50 a. m.—lIndustrial Subjects—Prof. Percy R. Davidson, Stan- 
ford University. 

10:10 a. m—Commercial Subjects—Dr. H. R. Hatfield, University 
of California. 

10:30 a. m—Recess. 

10:40 a. m.—Elementary Science—Dr. H. W. Fairbanks, Berkeley. 

11:00 a. m.—Discussion. 

11:30 a. m.—Report of Committee on Present Conditions in Elemen- 
tary Science in California High Schools. 

Miss Bridgeman, E. P. Carey, G. W. Monroe, Chairman. 

11:45 a. m.—Report of Committee on Industrial Education. 

L. B. Avery, James Ferguson, G. A. Merrill, Chairman. 

12:00—Adjournment. . 

Thursday, December 30th, 9:30 a. m. 
Symposium Regarding Athletic Conditions in California High Schools. 
9:30 a. m.—Control of Athletic Conditions in Our High Schools. 
J. C. Templeton, Palo Alto. 

9:50 a. m.—Ideals in School Athletics. 

Hudson Sheldon, Lowell High School, San Francisco. 

Discussion—A. J. Cloud, Lowell High School, San Francisco. 

10:10 a. m.—Recess. 

10:20 a. m.—Address—Dr. Luther H. Gulick. 

11:00 a. m.—Discussion—Dr. W. F. Snow, Secretary State Board 
of Health, and Dr. E. B. Hoag, Medical Inspector of Schools, 
Berkeley. 

11:40 a, m.—Business Meeting. 

12:00—Adjournment. 
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A CALL TO THE SCHOOL WOMEN OF CALIFORNIA 
Acnes E. Howe 
San Jose Normal School 


HE coming meeting of the C. T. A. in San Francisco should be a 
notable one for the school women of this State, and it depends 
only upon ourselves whether it be so or not. 

In San Jose last year an organization was effected under the name 
of the California Federation of School Women’s Clubs. As implied 
in the name, this organization is composed of delegates from local clubs, 
and its plan is to hold a yearly meeting at the time and place of meeting 
of the C. T. A., where all school women can come and discuss things 
that make for our professional advancement and better acquaintance. 
Quoting from the constitution adopted, the purposes of this federation are: 

1. “*To cultivate professional spirit among the women teachers of 
the State, that they may have a broader outlook upon their work and 
conception of it. 

2. ‘*To encourage women teachers to organize as a help toward the 
above, that they may work together and have opportunities to discuss 
professional problems. 

3. ‘*To promote acquaintance and fellowship, in order that co- 
operation may enable women to make their work more effective and 
secure adequate recognition of its worth.” 

In order to further these aims a meeting of the officers and executive 
board was held in San Francisco on the twenty-seventh of February, when 
nine members out of thirteen were present. An outline of work was 
prepared and sent to the clubs to be included in their plans of work for 
the year. This outline follows: 


I. Consider the report of the committee on affiliation submitted at 
the San Jose meeting of the C. T. A. and published in the February 
number of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws. 

1. Consider carefully the plans presented. 
2. Add to, take from, or formulate a new one. 

II. Study of administrative methods of elementary and secondary 
schools of California—What does our administration now accomplish— 
what should it accomplish—what steps may be taken for improvement? 
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Under this include some of the following: 


1. Method of appointment and tenure of teachers. 

2. Influence over pupils exerted by men and women in the 
higher educational positions. 

3. Economic status of women and its effect upon health and 
efficiency. 

4. Causes of the decreasing number of men in the profession 
and its effect upon school efficiency. 


5. Causes for woman's professional or lack of professional 
attitude. 


III. An intensive study of the school legislation adopted during the 
present session of the State Legislature. 
1. Study of laws passed. 
2. Study of amendments to the State Constitution to be voted 
on at the next general election. 
Give special attention to the article on Improving County School 


Supervision in the February number of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
News. 


The clubs so far as heard from have all considered topics I and III 


and some have included II. One club secretary writes that the club 
meetings are so enjoyable and interesting, and they find so many things 
to discuss, that the members have voted to hold monthly meetings here- 
after instead of quarterly as heretofore. 


At present there are ten clubs in the federation, and several others 
which have not joined it as yet but which are holding meetings and 
keeping their own organizations. Whether they join the federation or 
not is a minor matter, though we hope that those in the territory about 
the Bay region may yet do so; the main issue is to have the women 
teachers of the State become conversant with school matters outside of 
their immediate work and locality as well as within them, and so be able 
to act intelligently and effectively whenever action is necessary or 
advisable. When it is considered how much may be accomplished 
through organization, and how little without it, it seems best either to 
strengthen the present federation or to devise some other plan that shall 
satisfy the majority and still accomplish the results that seem desirable. 
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If the plan for the affiliation of the four great educational associations 
of the State is accomplished by and during the coming meeting of the 
C. T. A., it seems to the writer advisable to have organizations of 
women in connection with each of them. Such a one was formed by 
the women of the Northern California Association at the recent mecting, 
and it is hoped that similar ones will be formed by the women of Southern 
California and in the San Joaquin Valley. The coming together at the 
different associations, the social intercourse, the professional uplift, and 
the general good time so secured are well worth while, even if nothing 
more be accomplished; and in the meetings of the local clubs more may 
be done along the same lines together with the development of a larger 
professional outlook. ; 

This year in San Francisco the federation will hold a reception and 
business meeting to be followed by a banquet at the Fairmont Hotel, 
Tuesday evening, December 28th. All arrangements for both are being 
made by the San Francisco School Women’s Club. All women attend- 
ing the association, whether members of clubs or not, will be cordially 
welcomed at both functions. Last year in San Jose two hundred and 
thirty women attended a banquet, which could not be served till 10 p. m. 
This year we shall be served promptly at 6:30, and we hope to exceed 
the San Jose attendance by a number that will tax the hotel management 
to accommodate us. There will be toasts from some of the most promi- 
nent women of the State—school women and others. Let us prove that 
we have enough professional pride and spirit to have one meeting each 
year that shall be not only an enjoyable social function, but shall give 
us a solidarity of interests and of aims that perhaps hitherto have been 
somewhat lacking. 


However flowerless the ways 
Of grim November, 
However dull and dread her days, 
We should remember 
One happy time she sets apart 
For royal living. 
A gift to cheer and bless each heart— 
It is Thanksgiving! a 
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Gleanings 


ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Miss Ethel Farnum has been elected teacher of English in the 
Nevada City High School. Miss Farnum was formerly in the Colusa 
High. 


The boys of the John Swett Grammar School won the athletic con- 
test participated in by all the grammar schools of San Francisco. There 


were contests in jumping, running, and relay races. The Pacific Heights 
School won second place. 


Miss Abbie Sykes has been elected teacher of commercial branches 


in the Campbell High School. 


W. W. Sim, of the Mt. Tamalpais Military Academy, goes to 


Nevada City High School to teach mathematics and science, vice Curtis 
Locklin, resigned. 


Harvey Isermann, a seven-year-old boy, died recently in San Fran- 
cisco from lockjaw. A month before his death, the boy was vaccinated 
under the State regulations. Whether the attack of lockjaw was the 
direct result of vaccination, or was attendant upon blood-poisoning 
through lack of proper care and cleanliness, is a question. 


Miss Orrell McCroskey has been elected teacher of English and 
History in the new high school at Big Pine, Inyo County. 


W. M. Greenwell, principal of the Lincoln Grammar School, Oak- 
land, has been granted a leave of absence until January because of ill 
health. Mr. Greenwell’s place has been filled by Principal J. P. Gar- 


lick, who returns after a leave of absence. 


The Southern California Teachers’ Association will meet December 
22d-24th. Dr. E. C. Moore, president of the association, has provided 
a.fine program. The two principal speakers will be Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick, of New York, and Dr. George H. Vincent, of the University 
of Chicago. A feature of the program will be an evening concert by 
Mme. Sembrich. A large attendance is assured. 


As a mark of respect to the late Thomas J. Kirk, Superintendent 
E. W. Lindsay, of Fresno County, issued an order for all school flags 
to be placed at half-mast on November 5th. Mr. Kirk was superin- 
tendent of Fresno County for eight years prior to his election as State 
Superintendent. 
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The following institutes will be held during the three days preceding 
Thanksgiving: Santa Clara, Sacramento, San Joaquin, Stanislaus and 
ern. 


At the meeting of the School Topics Club of Berkeley, held Novem- 
ber 12th, plans were made for a series of meetings to discuss the relative 
values of the special subjects, and to base time allotments on the findings. 
All the supervisors were present and each placed a general outline of his 
subject in the hands of the members to serve as a basis of discussion. 
The supervisors are Miss Victorine Hartley, music; Miss Zinie Kidder, 
drawing; Robert J. Leonard, manual training; Miss Bertha Prentiss, 
domestic science. It would seem that great good should be derived from 
_ such meetings. 


At the regular meeting of the San Francisco School Men’s Saturday 
Club, held October 30, 1909, at the Hotel Argonaut, Dr. Richard G. 
Boone, of the University of California, addressed the club on “‘Retire- 
ment Salaries for Teachers.” 


John H. Francis, principal of the Los Angeles Polytechnic High 
School, was unable to meet his engagements at the Teachers’ Association 
of Northern California because of ill health. Principal Francis recently 
underwent a critical surgical operation. His friends throughout the 
State will be glad to know that he is now safely on the road to recovery. 


A book of unusual interest and value to education in California is 
Jessie Ryan Hollembeak’s ‘““The Stockton Schools from Pioneer Days.” 
The first chapter, ‘Education Under the Spanish-California Regime,” 
traces a heretofore untold chapter in education, rounding naturally into 
the second chapter, ‘‘Establishment of American Schools.’’ Step by step 
the development of the Stockton schools is traced through to the present 
time. As Stockton may be considered typical of our California cities, 
this book will be helpful to all students of the educational development 
of our State. The author is a teacher in the Stockton High School, and 
in her preface gives Superintendent James A. Barr credit for suggesting 
the work. 


Miss Charlotte E. Mills, Stanford graduate, was elected to the 
position as teacher of English in the Sanger High School. She takes the 
place of Miss Marion Segner. 


Miss Katherine Dryer, recently from the East, has been added to the 
faculty of the Redlands High School. 
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GLEANINGS 


John Alger, of Los Angeles, has been elected to the principalship 
of the Tehachapi Grammar School, owing to the resignation of John A. 
Bryson. 


Miss Irma Carruth will take charge of the shorthand department in 
the Sacramento High School, on account of the resignation of Miss Amy 
Phelan. 


Edwin R. Hadley has been appointed teacher of English and Chem- 
istry in the San Luis Obispo High School. 


James M. Ruddy, of Aurora, IIl., will have charge of the Manual 
Training Department in the Riverside High School. 


Dr. W. D. Ward, who has been dean of Occidental College for the 
last four years, asked to be relieved of the administrative duties of his 
office, but he remained in the institute as head of the Latin department. 
Dr. Thomas G. Burt will be acting dean of the college for the present. 


R. V. Dixon, vice president of the Heald Business Colleges, has 
just returned from a visit of inspection of some of their schools. He 
visited those at Stockton, San Jose, Fresno, Santa Cruz, Long Beach, 
Ocean Park and Riverside. He expressed himself as being pleased 
with the work done in all the schools. These schools are certainly 
bringing opportunities to young men and women all over the State to fit 
themselves for good commercial positions. Mr. Dixon stated that he 
would soon examine the work done in their schools at Chico and Reno. 


OUTSIDE THE STATE 
In a speech at Jackson, Miss., during his great tour of the country, 
President Taft urged young men to stay with the soil. He said, “If I 
were advising a young man as to his future profession, I should say to 
him there probably is greater opportunity for real reward in the profes- 
sion of agriculture than in any other.” 


Dr. William T. Harris, former United States Commissioner of 
Education, died November 5, 1909. Dr. Harris had a world-wide 
reputation as a thorough scholar, forceful writer, and polished speaker. 
He wrote several valuable books on education and edited many others. 
- Probably no man of to-day has done more to advance the general cause 
of education throughout the United States. His last great work was the 
complete revision of Webster’s New International Dictionary, completed 
only a few months before his death. 
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In his inaugural address, President Abbott Laurence Lowell, of 
Harvard, declared strongly in favor of collegiate athletics. He said, 
“T believe strongly in the physical and moral value of athletic sports and 
of intercollegiate contests, conducted in a spirit of generous rivalry; and 
I do not believe their exaggerated prominence at the present day is to be 
attributed to the conviction on the part of undergraduates or of the public 
that physical is more valuable than mental force. It is due rather to the 
fact that such contests offer to the students one common interest, the only 
striking occasion for a display of college solidarity.” 

This statement would seem to indicate that the new president of 
Harvard believes with Mr. Roosevelt, rather than with his predecessor, 
Dr. Eliot. — 

The lectures given by President Benjamin Ide Wheeler at the 
University of Berlin are attracting much attention. The Emperor of 
Germany and prominent members of his court have been in attendance 
at one or more of the lectures. California may well feel proud of having 
such a man at the head of her State University. 


The public school teachers of Ohio are receiving a million dollars 
a year more than they would have received but for the minimum salary 
bill, the eight months’ minimum school year, and the pay for attending 
institutes. Besides these, no teacher in the State is allowed to be the 
janitor of the schoolhouse, whereas most of the rural teachers had always 
been janitors without extra pay. All four of these great achievements in 
law-making were due to the activities of the Ohio School Improvement 
Federation with its 4,000 members, whose dues are only a nickel a 
month. Was ever so much achieved by any teachers’ organization on 
so small a per capita investment?—Journal of Education. 


Pittsburgh is learning the lesson of co-operation. The teachers have 
elected a paid secretary to devote her entire time toward securing better 
school conditions and larger salaries. 


Nearly a million school children took part in the recent Hudson- 
Fulton celebration in New York. It was the largest gathering of children 
ever held. oe 

Dr. Harry B. Hutchins has been appointed temporary president of 
the University of Michigan at a salary of $7,000. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, the new city superintendent of the Chicago 
sehools, is scoring a great success. She has already effected several 
reforms, and now she is trying to raise the teachers’ salaries. May her 
hand be powerful. 
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Our Book Shelf 


Cooper’s ADVENTURE’S OF PATHFINDER. Adapted for school read- 
ing by Margaret N. Haight. Cloth, 12mo, 144 pages, with illus- 
trations. Price, 35 cents. American Book Company, New York; 
San Francisco, 565 Market street. 


This is a very thorough abridgment of Cooper’s famous story, in 
which all lengthy descriptions, tedious conversations, moral reflections, 
and other unnecessary details have been carefully omitted. Cooper's 
own words, the atmosphere of the original novel, have been retained 
wherever possible. The story moves right along, the interest continues 
from beginning to end, and there are no apparent breaks in the narra- 
tive. Several attractive full page pictures illustrate the story. 


Hoac’s HEALTH StupieEs. By Ernest Bryant Hoag, A.M., M.D., 
Medical Director of Schools, Berkeley, California, and Lecturer in 
Hygiene, University of California. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 223 
pages. D.C. Heath & Company, 565 Market street. 


As the title indicates, this book deals essentially with health and 
how to preserve it. It teaches only those parts of anatomy and phys- 
iology that are indispensable to a knowledge of hygiene. It is strong 
along the line of the prevention of disease. This book furnishes in a 
brief, attractive treatment what every grammar school child should know 
concerning the proper care of his body. Dr. Hoag’s training and wide 
experience has enabled him to prepare a valuable book. Reviewers 
generally will agree with President David Starr Jordan’s words concern- 
ing this book: “‘I find it extremely interesting and accurate. I hope it 
will receive the sale which it‘certainly deserves.” 


BaILEY’s STORIES AND RHYMES FOR A CHILD. By Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey. Cloth, 194 pages. Six full page illustrations in colors 
by Christine Wright. Price, $1.00, postpaid. Milton Bradley 
Company, 575 Market street, San Francisco. 


A book of verses and stories which Miss Bailey has had in the lead- 
ing child’s magazines and papers, collected for the first time, and pub- 
lished in one volume. The book has to do with the predominant inter- 
ests of the little child; holidays, garden, farm and home life, animals and 
toys, but each story was written with the purpose of leaving the child 
further on in his ethical development than he was before hearing it. The 
stories are done in terse, simple English, and are short enough to be easily 
read without adaptation to a child of five or to be read by him. The 
book should form a valuable addition to the shelf of the mother, kinder- 
gartner or grade teacher. 
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tt Moore’s BLACKBOARD READING. By Maud Moore, Primary Super- a OW 
at vision of Schools, Canton, Ohio. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 50 MOR 
a cents. Educational Publishing Company, New York; San Fran- J. F, 
i cisco, 717 Market street. San 
een EDN 
This book furnishes valuable aid in teaching beginners to read. It Bee 
deals definitely and explicitly, giving sentences to be used, and sug- | 
gestions for every lesson. It is full of action and conversation work, - N 
and will be of assistance to teachers of first grade children no matter ; 
what primer the class may be using. The book shows clearly that it was a 
made in the schoolroom by a good, practical teacher. : c.¢ 
———— MO! 
WENTWORTH-SMITH MATHEMATICAL SERIES (Wentworth’s New SES 
Elementary Arithmetic, Price, 35 cents. Wentworth-Smith’s Com- tal 
plete Arithmetic, Price, 60 cents). By George Wentworth and L. I 
David Eugene Smith. Ginn & Company, New York; San Fran- BE. ( 
cisco, 717 Market street. MA’ 
Ww. 
These two books contain a satisfactory, helpful combination of the DE! 
ideas which have brought the Smith Arithmetics and the well known C) 
Wentworth Series into prominence. The clear, topical treatment of ES" 


Wentworth’s books has been combined with the richer content notion of 
the Smith books. Non-essentials have been eliminated, and a surprisingly 
large amount of good drill material has been included. 





HAAREN AND POLAND’s FAMOUS MEN OF MODERN Times. By 

John H. Haaren, LL.D., District Superintendent of Schools, New 
i York City, and A. B. Poland, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Li . Newark, N. J. Cloth, 12mo, 352 pages, with illustrations. Price, 
Ln 50 cents. American Book Company, New York; San Francisco, 
565 Market street. 


This volume for supplementary reading gives in simple and attractive 
form the lives of thirty-three great soldiers, sailors, statesmen, scientists, 
and rulers, from Columbus to Gladstone. Each brief biography forms 
a center about which the pupil can gather the prominent events of the 
country and epoch. There can be no quicker way of gaining the pupil's 
attention, and no surer way of holding it, for there can be no better 
method of acquainting young people with the great facts of history than 
Hit that which gives them a knowledge of the men by whom history has been 
+4 made. The illustrations are numerous and beautiful, and add much to 
the attractiveness of this helpful and interesting book. 
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California Educational Directory 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


J. N. GILLETT, Governor—President of the Board 


Sacramento 


EDWARD HYATT, Superintendent of Public Instruction—Secretary 


of the Board 


Sacramento 


MORRIS E. DAILEY, President of State Normal School 
J. F. MILLSPAUGH, President of State Normal School 
Cc. c VAN LIEW, President of State Normal School 


SAMUEL T. BLACK, President of State Normal School 
FREDERICK L. BURK, President of State Normal School 
EDNAH A. RICH, President State Normal Schoo 

BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, President of State University 
ALEXIS F. LANGE, Professor of Education, State University 


San Diego 
San Francisco 
Santa Barbara 

Berkeley 
Berkeley 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


E. MORRIS COX, President 
L. E. ARMSTRONG, Secretary 


San Rafael 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


E. MORRIS COX........ Cdeccecescccese 


ALEXIS F. 

Cc. C. 

E. C. MOO 

MORRIS E. DAILEY 
ALEXANDER SHERRIFFS... 
_— a, B. PEIXOTTO.. 

J 


L. E. ARMSTRONG, Secretary 


eseneceadedydseasddeasenuved San Rafael 


Berkeley 
Chico 
Los Angeles 


Berkeley 
. Oakland 
.. Berkeley 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


E. C. MOORE, President 
MARK KEPPEL, Secretary 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


W. M. MACKAY, President 
DELIA D. FISH, Secretary 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Cc. L. McLANE, President 
ESTELLA BAGNELLE, Secretary 


Ready by January Ist, 1910 


NEW EDITION OF 


DAVID STARR JORDAN’S 
The Story of Matka 


AND 
PACIFIC HISTORY STORIES 


By HARR WAGNER 


Our Other Publications 
SO a 8.D. Waterman 


Oc Post Paid 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT SIMPLIFIED, 
J. ). Duvall. 25 Poa Paid. 


AIDS TO LITERATURE, Bach 25c Post Paid. 


No. 1. Rip Van Winkle and of Sleep 
eGhwkti-., 


No. 2. "ieee pe 
of Venice, Snowbound and Vision of Sir 
Launfal, J. W. Graham. 


No. 3. Evangeline Cortth text), A. L. Hamilton. 
No. 4. Sir Walter Scott in the Schools, 
Frank J. Browne. 


No. 5. (In preparation) Snowbound, The Bare- 
” py omy af ye Fe 


P. "s Poems lemorizing. Desk Edition 
Oc: Pence Bdisins, farts I mcd 2, Bock 10 
WHITAKER & RAY-WIGGIN CO. 
Publishers San Francisco, California 


N.B. We are pleased to consider manuscripts 
of all Western authors. 


no io dhe, | 
by nearly all of 


o also Manufacture the celebrated Hyloplate 
Blackboard, Weber’s Erasers, Globes, 
Maps, Crayon, Etc. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


365-367 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
210-212 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





































































































California Teachers’ Agencies 
BOYNTON AND ESTERLY 





Proprietors and Managers 


717 Market Street, San Francisco. 


whave locate year. 
and have 
comb 


525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 


Our present managers have never been changed 
jocated more teachers on the Pacific Slope than all the others 


™ en of California High School teachers are registered with us. 


One of the oldest Professors in the Universit 


of California says: 


“Inside of three years from the date of their graduation, I notice that 
practically all of the strong teachers are registered with your Agency.” 


To Teachers 


Now is the time to register, in 
order to get into the line of pro- 
motion. 


You need not even anticipate a 
change except for your advantage, 
nor rouse suspicion at this time 
because your references are asked 
to give an estimate of your value. 


Send to us for information. 






To School Officials 


By consulting us, you can always 
get information of some of the 
best teachers to be had. Why not 
avail yourselves of such opportun- 
ity when you have positions to fill? 
You ought to get the best avail- 
able, and we have no criticism to 
offer when you do that, even if 
our recommendation is not 
accepted and some other teacher 
employed. 


But see what we have to offer! 


HENRY F. STARBUCK, arcuitect 


School Buildings a Specialty. Expert in heating and Ventilating 


ROOM 4 MACDONOUGH BLDG. 


Larson & Company 


Designers and Makers of 


Class, College and Frater- 
nity Pins and Badges 


Designs and Estimates upon request. 


150 Post St., Jeweler’s Building 




















'HOLIDAY BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





NEW BOOKS 


Humane Education, 2 Vol. each $ = 
ames - - 


Blackbeard Reading - 


a. 
Hopi, the Cliff Dweller - -  .30 
World Babies - - - - - 40 
Book of Lullabies- - - - .40 


Send for our list of Twenty Primers 


Educational Publishing Company 
117 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 









CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 


565-571 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Say you saw it in the Slerea | Educational ‘News. 









OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


CROSSES 
High Sierra 
Great Salt Lake 
By Daylight 


Chicago in Three Days 


Electric lighted— Fast Flying Cross- 
country Train—Luxuriously Equipped. 
Pullman Drawing Room _ Stateroom 
Vestibuled Sleeping Cars. 


Careful and attentive dining service. 
Parlor Observation Car with Library 
and Cafe, Ladies’ Reading Room, Gen- 
tlemen’s Smoking Room. 


Daily News Bulletins, Latest Papers 
and Magazines. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


The Macmillan Company’s list contains a large number of the chol 
texts for high schools now published. The following are among the cal 
most largely used in California: 


Ashley’s American Government............. aug sees 

Ashley’s American History. pnceverdseescces 

ee s Students’ History of the United States............... ee 
Gorter — Young’s Principles —_ beth -ancriens of English Poetry. eocce 

ey’s tany.. wei 

Peeve New Physical 1 Geography. 56 oweteee 

Hewett’s German R 

Inglis and Scaeeaate 8 First Book in Latin.. 

Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence and Postal Information. 

Trotter's Geography Oe MIN 5.6.5. 0.0.6.9:55.b5'0.04.9 66406000 06s 00 ‘a 

er mee plone ge ed s Elementary wee Complete edition...... coos § 

Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane and Solid Geometry...... 


Among the most promising of new books are: 
Schultze’s Elementary Algebra......... e 
Huntington’s Elementary English Composition... ete 
Bailey and Coleman’s First Course in Biology 
Baker and Inglis’s High oenee Course in Latin Composition 
Thieme and Effinger’s French Grammar...........++.- tntes< eeteadeus 
Park’s Educational Woodworking. ......cccccccecccscccscccccecs oe 
Zeiner’s High School Song Book......... eebetonseneeuseetnenteheeeees 


Macmillan’s Pocket Classics Series contains over 120 numbers. 
Nearly all the texts needed for English reading are Included. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
571 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 


SBSZesssssss 


mee 


<0 Polte S Braden Co. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Over 27,000 Positions Filled 
Over 4,000 on Pacific Coast 


e 
ron uncer ecu acer Printers 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
BERKELEY, 2142 Shattuck Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES 
Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y.,Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago, Iil., ‘Minne- 
a Minn., Denver, Colo., Spokane, 
ash., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have had a 
wonderful record and their managers are men 


—— and ability ''—Western Journal of Ge Print The Sierra Eburational ews 


50 Wain Street, Son Francisee 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





HEALTH STUDIES 


By DR. ERNEST B. HOAG 


Lecturer in Hygiene, University of California, 
Medical Director of Schools, Berkeley, California. 


* 


q A new departure in Physiology and Hygiene teaching. 
@ A book which deals with the things of every-day life. 
@ A book which teaches the pupil how to adjust himself 


successfully to his health environment. 


@ The Physiology which is introduced is so simple and so 
direct that pupils not only understand it, but also enjoy it. 


@ Endorsed by the best scientists, physicians, school super- 
intendents, principals and teachers. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan says of it: 


‘‘] find it extremely interesting and accurate. I hope 
it will receive the sale which it certainly deserves.’’ 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 565 Market St. S, F. 


Represented by G. H. CHILCOTE, Manager. CHARLES F. SCOTT 


IF THE STATE READERS 


are UNSATISFACTORY in your school, it is because the 


METHOD READERS 


you are using do not prepare the pupils for the vocabulary 
found in the STATE READERS. A large amount of time 


is wasted on phonograms which are seldom, if ever used. 


THE BALL PRIMER and MANUAL 


prepare the pupil for the STATE READERS. 


TRY THEM 
Ginn & Company, Publishers 


717 MARKET STREET ~ - SAN FRANCISCO 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





Vacation Land 


ATS | 
The Summer Playground of 
~ the Bay Cities 
AAT 


@ Would you spend your vacation in the virgin forest, beside 
a sparkling stream, where you could fish, boat, bathe, or rest 
as you felt like it? Or does your ideal outing mean a com- 
fortable farm house or hotel, where you have plenty of good, 
= food, good beds, and ample opportunity for outdoor 
ife? 

G Would you not like to do these things without spending two 
or three days or a week getting to and from your destination? 
The solution of every vacation problem can be found along 
these lines. Here is a wonderful variety of climate and scenery 
for your selection—sheltered valleys, mighty forests of virgin 
redwood, rolling hills and towering mountains, sandy beaches, 
or surf-beaten shores, foaming rivers and placid lakes. And, 
best of all, this vacation paradise is close at hand—easily 
reached by a short and comfortable journey from San Francisco. 
@ The summer book, ““ VACATION,” issued each year, tells 
in detail of the fascinating places to be found along the lines 
from San Francisco to Eureka. It contains full information 
regarding camping sites, location and accommodations at mineral 
springs, resorts, hotels, country homes and farms, where board- 
ers “ty taken, with terms of board from $7.00 per week up- 
ward. 


G It will be given free upon request. 


EE SEE T | 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad 


The Picturesque Route of California 


Ticket Offices: 874 Market Street, Ferry Building, Foot of Market Street 
and Room 986 James Flood Building (General Offices) San Francisco, Cal. 


W. S. PALMER, General Manager. J. J. GEARY, Gen’'l Pass. & Fre. Agt. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 














i| Barnes's Elementary 
U.S. History = a 


© Presents a series of absorbing biceeaiiies of the 
greatest. Americans—the men who. did big things,’ 
whose deéds have really nega our country’s 
history. 

@ In this way is told the dake of the icant: set- 
tlement, and development of the United States. 

@ Fully one-half of the ‘book is: devoted to the 
periods .of discovery and colonization —always the 
most interesting.to children. 

q History thus told as stories of the lives of ‘its 
makers is very attractive to the young because of 
its conereteness; and because: the. personal element 
is’ $0 prominent. 


@ Only such biographies are presented as are neces- 
sary to’ the continuity. of the narrative as a whole: 
gq The story of no'man’s life is given merely because 
of the man, but because of its value as a link in our. 
country’s history.. 
@ The incidents’ narrated are those which ‘teeoe 
light, not‘only on the character, of the individual, 
but what is:more important, upon the. manners of — 
the time and the general progress of events. 
@ Each biography is followed by a brief review 
oo of suggestive oe calculated to test 
the pupil’s understanding of the subjects. studied. 
@ Each of the numerous illustrations is designed to 
aid the text in’ giving a clear conception of some 
important fact of history. 
@ This book was written by Shak chaeabngh wither 
for children; Dr, : James er whose many 
stories are so familiar to thousands of readers. 


SSP Ge ee 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





Prxs. EB: P. Hnatp 


HEALD'S. an | 


425 McAlister Street, pao Cal. 





